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YOUNG AMERICA AND OLD AUSTRIA. 

[The power of this Republic at the present mo- 
ment is spread over a region of an extent in com- 
parison with which the dominions of the Howse 
of Hapsburg are but a patch on the earth’s sur- 
face.\—Wesster to Hutsemann (Passim). 
Tue Public, which usually associates with 
State Papers and Diplomatic Documents an 
idea of dignified unintelligibility and stately 
prolixity, has been agreeably surprised within 
the past week by the authoritative ebullition of 
om om the State Department of which 

text of this article is the keynote, and 
which Brother Jonathan is at this moment 
chuckling over in all parts of his extensive 
dominions at the expense of the Austrian Em- 
pire, Chevalier Hulsemann, Butcher Haynau, 
and the House of Hapsburg in general. 

It would be a waste of words, on this side or 
the other side of the Atlantic, to subject Mr. 
Webster’s manifesto tothe stringent rules of 
Diplomatie eritieism in the face of the endorse- 
ment which it receives from the Sovereign 
People, of whose voice every similar State 
Paper is theoretically sup to be the echo. 
It is the condensed, executive expression of 
Hungarian sympathy and Austrian abhorrence, 
whieh ye ee in the heart of the 
eountry the past two years, and to 
Meg Mr. Wobster. Ragen at Faneuil 

, in a dinner gave as emphatic 
utterance as Mr. Webster the Secretary of 
State, in his present letter. The difference of 
pore a0 a Se change of place and the 


advantage of position, hile private enthusi- 
asm pa tism have we ed ng ong 
in irregu skirmishings and _ sallies, 
vernment has wisely withheld its fire against 
Austrian d sm till the whites of its eyes 
were fairly of the batteries of State, 
and then comes the volley of sympathy hot 
and heavy. 


There are some blank cartridges in the 
firing, whieh, as usual, make as much noise as 
the real shots. Mr. Webster’s  jocular sar- 
casms that venerable family, the House 
of lente would do very well after a 
bottle or two of Champagnes bub see hardly 
suited to the decorum of diplomatic corres- 
pondence. “Brag is a good dog,” says the 
old proverb—but amongst the dogs of war or 
diplomaey, he is a “ eur of low degree.” Con- 
“-ssing some involuntary sympathy with the 
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descendants of Rudolph, Maximilian, and 
Maria Theresa, on the score of decayed gen- 
tility, it seems to us rather unkind to twit 
them with their insignificance. Young Ame- 
rica should make allowances ; should recollect 
that when old Austria learned .its letters, the 
five vowels were supposed to represent the 
initials of the words graven on the imperial 
sceptre of Frederick [11—Alles Erdesreich Ist 
Oestreich Unterthan—or. in the more sonorous 
language of the elder Empire— 


AUSTRIZ EST IMPERARE ORBIS UNIVERSI, 


a delusion which seems still to run through 
the head of the representative of the em 
burgs, but of which a few more friendly 
“notes” from Republican Premiers may disa- 
buse him. 

Besides this, the boast of territorial extent 
is, after all, the least solid argument for supre- 
macy ; how often has it been ed as the 
real precursor of decay! The Austrian Em- 
= —— out its census of 34,000,008 of 
nhabitants, but its strength and substance, as 
all the world knows, lie in the 6,000,000 of 
Germans who form its centre, and give to the 
whole all the vitality it possesses. The House 
of would be better off at this da 
if its “patch” could be circumscribed still 
further by lopping off its Lombardo-Venetian 
territories, a few other expensive excres- 


cences. 

The doctrine that the communications from 
the Executive to the Houses of Congress, 
are not fit subjects for the animadversions of 
the representatives of a tac is not 
announced for the first time by the present ad- 
ministration. The same ground was occupied 
fifteen years ago by President Jackson and his 
Cabinet, and sustained by the American people. 
It was stated, in the President’s Message of 
1835, with as much distinctness and equal 
force and dignity of language as in the Aus-; 
trian correspondence of 1850. Alluding to the 
exceptions which had been taken the 
French Chambers and the French Minister, to 
his course with regard to the government they 
represented and his fulminations against it in 
the Message of the previous year, General 
Jackson planted himself on this very ground, 
and defined it hcntanbaameameices tant 
“ The discussions which intervene between the 
several departments of our government belong 
to ourselves; and for anything said in them 
our public servants are alone responsible to 
their own constituents and to each other.” 

It does not seem to be remembered just 
now, that in 1835 this theory met with otf 
position no less formidable than that of Mr. 

and Mr. Webster. Tlie former consist- 


latter finds in the sane of oe 
tion as Secretary of State, an excuse for 
inconsistencies 





been hitherto unused, he has not met the fate 


~ _— when he fought with the weapons 


MR. PIMLICO’S 
FIRST OF JANUARY EXPERIENCES. 

Mr. Peter Pyatico is a strictly temperate 
man, or we should not believe one half he has 
told us of his observations and experiences on 
New Year's Day. Pimlico is a patriotic ad- 
mirer of the institutions of his native land, and 
we are confident would not wilfully cast a re- 
proach on any one of its few holidays. Peter 
is a Wide-awake observer, and could never have 
reported these things if he had not seen them, 
And Mr. Peter Pimlico, withal, is a perfeet 
Jonathan in the miscellaneous range of his ac- 
quaintance: so that it may be safely asserted, 
with reference to the late festivity, that what 
our friend Pimlico did not see was not to be 
seen. To stop our ble and to proceed, 
Pimlico records the following experiences : 

Jan. 1, 1851.—Perfectly conscious of the 
increased spread of the city, and having spent 
the eve of the New Year till midnight in pre- 
paring a New Year’s map to regulate calls— 
concluded to attack Up-Town first. Rushed 
into an omnibus and struck for Fortieth 
street: cottage in centre of a howling waste of 
snow : standing on a windy piazza knocked for 
a quarter of an hour: not a human being 
siatbl uneombed head presented around the 
corner of the house: supposed to be a ser- 
vant: mysterious dialect; “ What's your wull ” 
See ladies: ladies gone to Europe. “ Leave 
your name.” Respects to ladies in pencil on 
card held against side of the house. Dia- 
lectic servant as we leave the windy piazza 
with highly colored ears, “Hoping you may 
have a pleasant time of it!” 

11 o'clock, A. M.—Pimlico at a green door 
in the 10th Avenue: ringing desperately: no 
answer (family in severe seclusion to save ex- 
pense of a set-out) : one of the children rashly 
exhibiting herself at a front window, Flint in 
his sleeves and a half-lathered face, opens door : 
announces wife suffering from a bad tooth- 
ache: the sight of Flint with his meagre jaws 
(hostile to pickled oysters) must have given it 
to her. Pimlico retires: wishing Flint a 
happy New Year and hoping he may get it. 

Third Call.—A newly-married couple in a 
cheerfui parlor: generously embellishing their 
bridal—as with an unpl rose—with the 
presence of a beautiful young lady from the 
‘country. Bachelor Pimlico momentarily happy. 

Various Miscellaneous Calls.—Coffee : gen- 
tlemen in whiskers : compliments of the season, 
and nothing pastor. 

1 P. M—The day has turned the corner, 
and human natur’ begins to come out. 





House in Fifth Avenue— from the 
lady of the mansion that a strange gentleman, 
advanced in years, has just left: having 


passed a quarter of an hour, with his heels on 








id ‘opponents, whe supported the.dee- 
His old opponents, who sup 

trine against the attack of the same eloquence 
and power whieh now expound and enforce 
‘hwieh ao:duech ability: success, May re- 
joice at this late conversion of their adversary, 
and perhaps 

lar applause 


tulate him that in the popu- 
h has followed this essay of 
patriotism, upon principles to which he has 


a sofa, humming a popular air. 

2 P. M—Near Union Square, striding 
along, “cool as you please”—a bob-tail coat, 
pink fleshings or small-clothes, with pomp, 
and a young man inside. Queer costume 
New Year's day. gal does it mean?) I 
know I haven't inking. _, wag 

24.—Encounter at a fashionable Rectory a 
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popular historical novelist: in ordinary hat and 
overcoat: should be (to meet the expecta- 
tions of the young ladies) in chain armor, 
visor, hauberk, ete. 

4 o'clock.—An estimable and dignified ex- 
Mayor: misty visitors at the refreshment table 
express disgust for the whip-syllabub—re- 
quest to have it taken away—and demand 

“ beans.” 
Various delightful calls: young ladies kind, 
mothers benevolent, fires bright and beaming : 
| Pimlivo begins to compare the fair faces he 
: has seen—various orders of beauty: flashing 





in Fourteenth street: tender and lovely in Van- 
vif dam; a mingling of both in Varick; with a 
charming by-picture in St. Clement's Place. 

Dark.—A man closing up his list, anxious 
| to pay his respects to a fine looking married 

. lady, in the flarry of his spirits forgets the 

} front door, and is seen attempting to climb in 
ata parlor window in Broadway. Strugyle 
is severe. Everybody wishes him success. 
Po Candles lighted—Gas let on all over the city. 
—A great rush of people in all directions: 
not so many straight lines as earlier in the 
day: more anxiety visible in the countenance 
in turning corners. 

8 P. M.—Charming sight: a jovial “chief” 
magistrate in an easy arm-chair in a rudd 
parlor: one guest only at the table in the bac 
room (a member of the misty squad): nib- 
ie bling from his hand a slice of boned turkey, 
ie which, in a slight confusion of ideas, he pre- 
sently pronounces “capital head cheese !” 
| Nine o’clock.—Pimlico has drank no wine 
during the day, but pronounces th® scene 
which now presents itself a perfect paradise : 
the parlor of a fashionable boarding- 
house: comfortable Jandlady ; cheerful mother 
and two pretty daughters; a rosy young lady 
from the country ; and Pimlico in full posses- 
sion. Eden had its serpent, and the happy 

lor may fall a Prey to the boa constrictor of 

ew Year's Day. Chatting all round. Enter 
three geutlemen: one small man in moustache, 
the pioneer of the party-—middle-sized man, 
about sixty—big man. Middle-sized man no 
sooner in the room than rushes with affectionate 
fury upon the stout landlady—evidently bro- 
a ther just returned from China, the Sandwich 
§ Islands, or some other distant “ mission”— 
Mh embraces stout landlady and salutes with ardor ; 
: thrown off; falls devoutly at feet of one of the 
4 young ladies; reception evidently not propi- 
tious ; rises with difficulty ; advised by Pimlico 
to restrain his attentions within the limits of 
moderation. Big man advances upon Pimlico 
(who, you are aware, uses glasses) and an- 
nounces emphatically that “he never knew a 
man that wore spectacles who wasn’t an infer- 
nal abolitionist.” Pimlico, not appreciating the 
connexion, suggests that big man and friend 
together, being both foolishly drunk, make a 
very misty pair of spectacles. Small man in 
moustache quite self-possessed and gentle- 
manly thro all these trying scenes ; Gilets 

- his friends through the door, and they disap- 

ia pear, all three having evidently “ got into the 
1+ wrong house.” Bea ; 
. Day Closing Fast.—Pimlico hasn't dined : 
serious reflections on that subject, when, like 
some wandering knight of Romance, he comes 
upon a castle presided over by a most kind and 
ho-~pitable fairy, where, with pleasant chat, 
pickled oysters, puns, toasts, plum-cake, chess, 
and wishes all round, the New Year is 
Jau on its slippery way for fifty-one. 

So closes the record; but from what has 
d from him in dark hints we are satisfied 
Pi has not told us the half. Why, O 
Peter! have you omitted a special and detailed 
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mention of the thousand ga Luhnaper a thou. 
sand happy hearths, the orderly million who 
kept the festivity within rule, whom you knevy’ 
of on January first? Answer us, O mischiev- 
ous and perverse Peter! 





THE N. O. PICAYUNE AND THE LITERARY 
WORLD. 


“Diamonp cut Diamonp.—About the time that the 

ps rs from this eity, giving an account of the death of 

ohn Me h, by due course of mail reached their 

Northern destination, Literary World, a very estima- 

ble re ae at New York, came out with 
y 


& somewhat leading article, very readuble and 
very well put . The subject was the millionaire. 
That may not have been the exuct title, but the article 


was on the life, history, and death of McDonogh, 
We read it carefully, yarbemiger | 
portion 


as it contained a great 
of our own account 


MecDonogh’s habits and 
pomeaie rance, incor ted word for word into the 
terary World’s leader tailed in as it were—as if 
the editor of the World never saw or dreamed of our 
humble selves, for not a word does he say of us, bat im- 
agined and indited the entire oy a oe and hada 
time of it in so doing. This was Northern jon on 
Southern rights, with a vengeance. The thing was so 
neatly done, however, with such literary tact and coolness, 
such imperturbable sangfroid, that we rend, recognised, 
and admired in silence, and went our way wiser and 
better men, resolved to subscribe to the World if perchance 
its talented editor should take ‘t into his head toexchange 
with us no longer. We also thought we perceived in that 
leader evidences that the World’s editor hud deeply 
studied the McDonogh article of several of our city contem- 
poraries. “I'was a bure suspicion énly ; a mere shadow 
of an idea ; but it consoled us for our own afflictions, 
a mark aandibedeatie ip ste Aa nate | 
“w * meaning this terrestrial sphere—nothing more. 
The “millionaire leader" was cireulated far and wide ; 
the wealthy men hid their diminished heads, and the great 
unwashed raised theirs proportionally higher than ever 
So well pleased was the Boston Post, a peculiarly unof- 
fending, meek, timid, amiable sort of paper, with the 
leader in question, that the editor imenediately published 
it entire in bis columas, unfortunntely forgetting to state 


that he owed the Literary World ‘ one. 

* Lend us your ears,’ and prepare your spectacles: Out 
comes the Literary World, as regular in its we y= pow ek 
ance as our world is in its daily rounds, and, lo be- 


hold! the World editor gravely informs the Post editor 
that he, the World, is pertectly vagy boys he, the Post, 
should his, the World's leaders; but that in so doing 
he of the Post should give credit where credit was due ; 
insinuating that he of the Post might be Greene, but that 
he of the World was by no means so. Take courage. 
friend Greene, we are fellow-sufferers.”’ 
We think we should have done our readers in- 
justice, if we had omitted to give them the 
nefit of an article so pleasantly written as 
the foregoing, from our estimable contempo- 
rary, the New Orleans Picayune. Our other 
motive (for we have two motives for every- 
thing) in its re-production is, to subject the 
article to a little of that peculiar anatomy 
which we are accustomed to employ, when our 
career is called in question. In order, then: 
In the first place, the Picayune must be per- 
fectly aware that we were, of necessity, in- 
debted to some local authority for an “ account 
of M‘Donough’s habits and personal appear- 
ance”—the Picayune was naturally one of the 
first sources to which we would resort; and 
that we were accordingly indebted, to the ex- 
tent of sixteen or seventeen mortal lines, of 
which acknowledgment is duly made. If the 
name of the Journal quoted is not formally 
given, the Picayune mnst understand that it 
would have searcely been worth while to break 
the force of a leader by any subordinate or col- 
lateral references. A true Journalist would 
readily understand that. As to the article in’ 
the Literary World, “ the Million Men,” it was 
our good fortune to give utterance to a gene- 
ral sentiment in reference to the bequests of 
men of wealth, which has caused it to be re- 
printed and spread very widely through the 
country. We regret that the circumstance that | 
it was reserved for a northe:n Journal to dis- 
pose of a southern subject (which had slipped 
through the fingers of our friends of the Picay- 
une), should have disturbed our estimable con- 
temporary. We can also make due allowance 


for a natural ambition in an enterpri Jour- 
nal like the Picayune, to associate itself with 





| taken a seat, 


















































deeided success ; even by so slender a threag 


as a dozen or twenty lines of personal descrip. 


tion. Asa return, in the compliments of th. F 
season, for these delicate attentions, may we _ 


not ask whether it is altogether ingenuous iy 


our friend, the Picayune, to make it appear 


that they wrote our article? 

As to the stoppage of your copy of the 
Literary World,—for your strictures—the 
thing is not to be thou 
Picayune! Banish the 


Gentlemen! No, (we are getting warm)— 
Stop the obliterate the ———, in , 
word, annihilate the universal Press from ovr 
exchanges, but perpetual be the Picayune; 
long as the World Fata, its name continue; 





early if not earliest on that list sacred to the 4 


Free ! 





MSS. OF THE PACIFIC.—No. 1. 
WHAT I SAW ABOUT LIMA, 


I map returned at night on board ship, though 
told me © 
that it was quite impossible to get a boat after 
by stories of the 
strictness of the authorities, and assured me © 
that it would be much safer to take a bed at 
his inn, as it was highly probable that I would | 


the landlord of the Marine Hotel ha 


dark, and tried to alarm me 


be shot by one of the sentries in trying to get 
aboard of the shi 


interested, 

While at Callao that evening I drank italia 
with some English and Scotch captains, read 
the Herald of New York, of 24th Feb. (just 
two months old), with the hrnger of a starved 
reader, and watched some of our party at bil- 
liards, who were playing with great intensity, 
as if that had been the great object of their 
visit. Callao has been described often enough. 


I know very little about it; it has a hotel,, © 
very solicitous hotel-keeper, of Jewish physi. | 
ognomy, a dismantled fort,a mole with piles 
8 of i 


of g and heaps of grain, some hund 
cheating boatmen, various narrow streets, with 
little, low, square, flat-roofed houses built of 
dried mud, anda population of negroes, mulat- 
toes, forlorn soldiers in dirty drilling, Indians, 
half-breeds, slouchy women of easy manners, 
marine visitors in the shape of naval 
officers, sea captains, sailors, and supereargoes. 
There are the ruins of old Callao to be seen in 
the neighborhood, with stories to be listened to, 
of the aeananene - a heneets years . the 
rising of the sea, the submerging of frigates, 
por yt drowning of cothedicies all of Shick 
you will hear the first half hour of your 
arrival. 
OMNIBUS RIDE TO LIMA. 
Bright and early on Thursday morning | 
rae < dollar, oll took my seat in the omni- 
s for Lime. The eS made up en- 
tirely of the passengers of the Panama, alihough 
a dark-eyed, be pape woman had at first 
ut was frightened away by the 
boisterousness of the s We looked 
very much as the contents of an omnibus in 
Broadway, as far as dress and general appear- 
ance; bat there was a cheerfulness and a 
devil-may-care air about the party that one does 
not find coming out of Wall and Pear! streets. 
The black coachman, looking like a Virginia 
stage driver, smacked his whip with t 
vigor, and stirred the wild blood of his six 
horse team into a very considerable brisk- 
ness. We galloped through the town at 4 
ee rate, passing on the outskirts some rude 
boo huts, looking like earthenware crates, 
just as may be seen in Water street in front of 





a local topic of great interest and an article of 


the crockery stores, with groups of half-breed 


{Jan. 1) | 


t of. Cut off th om 
igayune! The gio. 7 
rious, tropical, witty; the free, the jovial! No, 


This interest in my satety i 
was highly complimentary, and, of course, dis 
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t as Avenue, Eve 


ing was 
; the causeway, which 


formerly 


been paved, the walls, the convents, and the | priest and 


houses. There were the ruins of the old city, 
its temples, its gardens, and its bu laces, 
to be seen as the omnibus drove by. But so 
utter was the decay, and so real and practical 
the omnibus and its fourteen matter-of-fact 
Yankee inmates, smoking ci shouting and 
singing negro songs, that I did not feel myself 
at all in a poy tive humor, gk 0% that 
scene did not impress me as it should. A 
a from our ship had taken it into their 
jae 3 to walk to Lima, and seeing them as we 
with their coats off, and in red flannel 
sleeves, stumbling among the ruins and anti- 
quities, was not a sight very suggestive of the 
picturesque. the road we met caravans of 
mules loaded with grass, the grass coverin 
the mules entirely, so as to give them the loo 
of animated haycocks; muleteers, dark and 
brigand looking, women riding astride of 
horses and mules, like the circus girls at Fran- 
coni’s, and an occasional horseman of the better 
sort. These horsemen are famous riders, and 
have perfect command of themselves and their 
steeds. Their costume is the poncho, fre- 
quently of some bright colored cloth, richly 
embroidered, a finely-woven Panama hat, a 
pair of leggins, also of oma tinted stuff, ar- 
ranged in Sounses edged with fringe and fasten- 
ed with a leathern band, and a richly wrought 
silver buckle, while below them peeps out a 
pair of French polished boots, mounted rather 
qe ome with heavy silver spurs. There 
is evidently a good deal of dandyism exhibited 
in the dress of some of these gentlemen riders. 
There is a great variety in the poncho, from 
the coarsest wool to the finest cashmere, and 
it is of every color in the rainbow. 

There was a sort of half-way house where 
the omnibus pulled up, and where we all got 
down and drank italia and eat bananas Seat 
we bought of two half-breed Indian women 
who kept the bar—a kind o: open booth, such 
as se a ata yee . here were two 
or three horsemen, jingli eir heavy s 
who had alighted trom ther horses, a A raish 
looking fellow in a dirty poncho, with a fight. 
pa, Boy under his arm, and some black 
soldiers in red flannel caps and dirty drill- 
ing trousers, lounging about in front of the 
fonda. They were smoking their cigarettes, 
drinking pisco, and wondering at us strangers. 
Just al of the inn there was an old 
church half in ruins, its spire all awry, and 
just ready to topple down, while a contem- 
plative pereers | turkey buzzard was perched 
on the crumbling roof. There was an old 
padre, ail unshaven, dusty, frowsy, and fusty, 
and whose dingy, brownish-black canonicals, 
all “ tattered torn,” gave him a look “ all 


; po 

painted lithograph of the Virgin to child, 
which he had pro up by a stone from the 
road, on the top of a rickety table, and in front 
of which there was a tin box, looking like the 
lid of a saucepan mounted with a leaden cru- 


cifix. We soon understood the meaning of 
his pious n, and showed that we took 
the priest] by dropping into his tin box 


some dozen reals or so. The old fellow 
had a famous bout that night, or I am no 
with those dark-eyed Cholas his ne 


over pi aS corey SS ae 
se ie er & often’ that’ that soot 


indians themselves in front of them. 

Mh oad wan yan ty, and as wide and | farers 
i the 

in 
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travelled by such pious and benevolent way- 
as our omnibus load. We strolled 
through the barracks, part barn, and part 
church build ng accompanied by the beggarly 
alt dozen black soldiers, and 
stared at altars and mangers, Virgin Marias 
and horses, stables and sacristies. ‘There was 
a complete jumble of the things of this and the 
better world. A tall black fellow, that looked 
like our ship’s cook, came out of a place mark- 
ed in rude letters on the outside sacrista, with 
an enormous sweet potatoe, in eating which he 
did not show vy | ee tendency to the morti- 
fication of the flesh. There seemed to be a 
very good understanding between priest and 
soldier, and the church was used for the two 
purposes of preaching peace and practising 
war. We were soon again on our route. As 
we approached Lima, the road showed marks 
of former grandeur, all now in decay. There 
had been shady pres, inviting walks, and 
cool fountains; the groves were now over- 
grown thickets, the walks could only be traced 
ere and there by the curious, and the foun- 
tains were parched, dried up, and in ruins, 
The arch under which the omnibus rumbled 
into the town looked old and decrepid. It 
was leaning and tottering, and had been shorn 
of its youthful beauties. It had lost its grace 
and proportion of former days, yet there were 
a broken column and some crumbling friezes 
to remind us of them. 


HOTEL DES BAINS. 


Morin’s French hotel, Hotel des Bains, Hotel 
dos baiios tibios, in the plaza to which the 
omnibus drove up, and where we all descend- 
ed, and Monsieur himself, and Madame herself, 
and the gargon, had all the most invigorating 
look, fresh, fively, and even youthfal, although 
Monsieur, the maitre @hotel, must be at least 
fifty, and madame cannot be far from —, but 
I will not venture on a computation. I hope 
to see her again. But after that dry, dusty, 
crumbling, decayed, ruined road ; that parched, 
thirsty ride, everything seemed so cool and re- 
freshing, Madame in deshabille, the bath, the 
iced claret, the brick passage ways, the cool 
stone walls, and the mat-covered floors ; it was 
paradise after purgatory. 

PLAZA. 


The plaza, which my hotel faced, was the 
source of infinite interest to me while I was 
at Lima. There was the great painted cathe- 
dral, just opposite to the hotel, with its bells 
constantly ringing, priests in black robes and 
exaggerated shovel-hats, and devotees, chiefly 
women, with gay shawls over their heads, Sows 
ing in and out. There were the open shops 
pf booths, with their lively show of bright, 
gaily colored cloths and “Pietorenqu custom- 
ers, horsemen in variegated ponchos, massive 
silver spurs, and the voluptuous looking Li- 
manese women swathed in silks and satfins. 
There was the brazen fountain of exquisite 
workmanship, with the negro water-carriers 
loading their patient donkeys with the moist, 
cool water kegs. There was the President’s 

a long, yellow plastered building, look- 
ing like the Quarantine Hospital at Staten 
I with its ball-room looking officers strut- 
ting about the court and the black 
soldiers in their white cotton uniform —_— 
ing about the arched entrance. There was all 
this to be seen in the Plaza, the chief square, 
and besides, a continued am promenaders 
peau Saag, the arcades, which extend over 

wo 


t es of the square. This was evidently 
the principal walk of the city, and the favorite 
resort of the Lima women. 








WOMEN OF LIMA. 


They are constantly about during the day 
and evening, in their graceful costumes. The 
saya manta, about which so much has been 
said, is not worn much nowadays, though I 
occasionally saw it. The women, however, 
almost universally wear the shaw] upon the 
head, muffling up the face, and sometimes con- 
cealing everything but one eye, which however 
does more than double duty. The ladies seem 
to be inveterate shoppers, and are evidently 
fond of gadding about. They dress very gaily 
in rich French silks and satins, and look in the 
streets, with their shawls drawn over their heads, 
as if they had just stepped out of a carriage, and 
were in time for a party. They are not all so 
chary of showing their faces; as those I saw 
were exceedingly pretty, I very sagely inferred 
if there were any ugly women in Lima, they 
were among those who did not venture to dis- 
close their features. I had ashrewd suspicion 
that the saya manta was the disguise for old 
age and departed charms. The women have 
wonderous y small feet, and they wear prettily 
embroidered slippers, fit for fairies to trip in. 
They are most devout church-goers; far 
ahead, in this respect, as the women with 
us, of the opposite sex. They may be 
seen every morning and evening moving to- 
wards the churches, of which Lima is full, 
most coquettishly dressed, in the finest of silk 
shawls and the glossiest of satin gowns, fol- 
lowed sometimes by a smartly dressed negro 
servant girl, at others by a negro boy in 
showy livery, carrying a carpet rug of many 
colors hanging on the arm, as a fine lady in 
England, who is righteous as well as rich, may 
be seen on a Sunday with Yellowplush at her 
heels, carrying the golden leaved prayer book. 
If you follow the Limanese beauty to church 
(and you may do so without fear of offence, for 
she will ogle and coquet with you as much as 
you please), you will see the servant spread the 
rug upon the cold stone pavement and the 

y kneel down or lounge alternately upon it 
as the service may require, always giving you 
a most inviting look with her pretty black eyes. 

The women are certainly pretty; their beauty 
is of a sleepy, voluptuous kind, and they are 
undoubtedly intriguing and licentious. The 
have none of the espiéglerie of the Frenc 
beauty; though they have bright eyes, the 

eneral expression of their faces is heavy and 
Hifeless. he Coiffeur de Paris, at Lima, who 
cut my hair and trimmed my whiskers, and had 
a perfect bijou of a shop, looking like a Pari- 
sian lady’s boudoir, and was as talkative as a 
barber need be, was no believer in the beauties 
of Lima, but dwelt with infinite satisfaction 
upon the recollection of the petites femmes de 
Paris. Ah, exclaimed he, rapturously, as he 
paused from his work and raised in a fit of en- 
thusiasm, his scissors high in the air, “ Ah, que 
les grisettes de Paris sont sublimes !” 

he Limanese women are _ inveterate 
smokers. It is no uncommon sight, however 
startling the fact may appear to those vaporish 
ladies who would “die of a rose, in aromatic 
pain,” not to say anything of the possible effect 
of the remote odor of an Havana, it is no un- 
common sight to see a pretty, delicate looking 
Limanese lady, purchasing at the open cigar 
booths vigorous cigars, such as would stagger 
the nerves of some of our most robust male 
smokers. And they smoke them too; the 
ladies do not go about the street smoking, but 
like knowing smokers take a quiet puff at 
home, while the more common women may 
constantly seen blowing at enormous cigars as 
they walk about the streets. 
R. f. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE PROSE OF JEREMY TAYLOR.* 


Twat writer who has been styled the “ Suax- 
SPEARE OF Divinity” must possess qualities 
beyond the vulgar. nee 

A well of fancy, ever sp-inging afresh; a 
flow of pure and eloquent language ; a know- 
ledge of human character and conduet ; some- 
thing of reverence and love for the fair out- 
wool creation ; and blended with, and master- 
ing the whole, no inconsiderable share of that, 
which in apostles is inspiration, in men 

ius—are the requisites necessary to vindi- 
eate to Taylor the lofty title. 

Jeremy Taylor’s prose, it is true, breathes 
not the full, warlike melody of Milton's, nor 
his sublimity of thought or munificence of 
lan either does it flash with the point 
oul perpetual lightning-play of Fuller’s epi- 
= style : but we walk in a soft moon- 
ight atmosphere, a purple clime, instinct with 
flowers and odors, though Death be the hus- 
bandman and the grave the field from which 
they spring. Taylor's Essay on “ Holy Dy- 
ing,"—if we consider its subject and the 
imagination lavished on it—resembles a day 
in the American autumn, when the sky is 
flushed with gorgeous clouds, and the forests 
are radiant with many-tinted leaves—glory and 
splendor on the earth and in the heaven; yet 
all together preaching a solemn lesson of de- 
cay, while approving the hand that pencilled 
them no less than divine. 

Taylor’s prose is remarkable for the minute- 
ness of its painting and the always crowded 
state of his canvas. There,js in it that over- 
flow of thought which we look upon as one 
of the highest characteristics of great and 
pregnant minds. This miniature of detail is 
more particularly exhibited in the “ Holy Liv- 
ing”—the twin-essay which accompanies the 
Holy Dying ;—in this, sins are, as it were, set 
apart oll rege OH pareelled, and marked; ap- 
portioned in vials, and labelled with letters of 
speaking fire. ad 

Yet, amid the dryness of this anatomic 
labor, gleams of Jeremy’s glorious nature 
burst out: thus he beautifully mentions as 
first among the means and instruments to ob- 
tain faith :— 

«“ A homble, willing, and docile mind, or desire 
to be instructed in the way of God ; for persuasion 
enters, like a sunbeam, gently, and without vio- 
lence ; and open but the window, and draw the 
curtain, and the Sun of righteousness will en- 
liven your darkness.” 


“Holy Living” is a code of practical mo- 
rals, ample in clearness of thought and a know- 
ledge of the necessities of men, 

itis so particular and pointed in its applica- 
tions that in whatever condition a i ta 
being may be placed, a shaft is sure to reach 
him from some quarter of the vast and power- 
ful bow ; under whatever portion of the firma- 
ment of cireumstance he may take his position, 
there is some star in the galaxy which will 
shed its light upon his path—developing past 
errors and disclosing newer and nobler avenues 
for his future footste 

But “ Holy Dying” is the master birth. A 
sentence in the opening dedication exhibits 
Taylor's modesty, and at the same time bis 
determination to exert all strength and energy 
in completing his task :— 


“Tt is enough for me,” he says, “ to be an un- 





* We revive this article, written sme years since ty an 

contributor, as an acceptable presentment of the 

claims of Mr. Boha’s edition of Jeremy Taylor's Holy 
Livieg and Dying. 








glory in 
the employment ; I labor in the foundations ; and 
therefore the work needs no apology for being 
plain, so it be strong and well laid.” 


This resolution declared, he traverses the 
field of example, east and west, north and 
south, to pluck instances for his subject—to 
gather the fragments of ruin from every clime 
of the Earth, out of which to build up this 
work—his honorary monument to death :— 


“ All the succession of time, all the changes in 
nature, all the varieties of light and darkness, the 
thousand thousands of accidents in the world, and 
every contingency to every man, and to every 
creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and calls 
us to look and see how the old sexton, Time, 
throws up the earth, and digs a grave where we 
must lay our sins or sorrows, and sow our bodies, 
till they rise again in a fair or an intolerable 
eternity.” 


Solemn! startling theme !—Death and the 
Eternal destinies of man. As the current of 
life runs noiselessly on, until it lapses, of a 
sudden, in the everlasting ocean ; so, through 
this Essay, flows the style of Taylor—for a 
while, a smooth, summer stream, journeyin 
brightly and placidly away—suddenly an 
abruptly it breaks over a precipice, and, as we 
behold the agitation, and hear the noise of the 
waters below, sweetly emerges above the 
tumult, the calm lights and glowing colors of 
the peace-tokening Iris! Here follows a glo- 
rious figure—a pieture—a poem. It bodies 
forth the snanering power of a quict and 
gentle spirit over the trials of a bitter and 
tempting disease :-— 

“For so have I known the boisterous north 
wind pass through the yielding air, to which it 
opened its bosom, and appeased its violence by en- 
tertaining it with easy compliance in all the 
regions of its reception; but when the breath of 
heaven hath been checked with the stiffness of a 
tower, or the united strength of a wood, it grew 
mighty and dwelt there, and made the highest 
branches stoop, and made a smooth path for it on 
the top of all its glories.” 


In Taylor, such are no laborious beauties ; 
felicities sought after sedulously, and pressed 
into place by force or artifice. His illustra- 
tions are always graceful, natural, and appo- 
site. Where others would have written a 
homily, he freely, and with a facile hand, 
sketches a picture. Where others would have 
overwhelmed us with school-theology, he gives 
us that body of divinity which has its birth in 
pig ast 2 Seen Ree ge would have led 
us thro e furnace affrighted us with 
terrors, he lifts a finger to the skies, and glow- 
ingly points us to an i — legacy, and 
a p t hereafter. As we read, Jeremy 
becomes disembodied from the flesh, and ap- 
pears before us as Time itself, standing on the 
tombs of the buried generations, with a 
silvery trumpet sounding forth sad and deso- 
late notes of warning. And yet there pervades 
the whole what may be called the chivalry of 
religion ; an exhortation to bear up, to hope ; 
to trust in the arm omn nt. 

Roman, Grecian, all history contributes to 
the d fund of persuasion and admonition 
which he establishes. 

By that strong alchymic power, which be- 
longs poontirty to genine, he extracts a soul 
of Christianity rom beneath the doubtful garb 
of heathen example. 

His know the fruits of his learned and 


varied reading, are imbued with a happy feli- 


city into the body of his subject; his illustra- 
tions are apt in themselves, and rendered 
doubly effective from the apt manner in which. 


from a single string; his pen is the fountain 
of tears and of tempests. TIllustrating that 
extensive sect of professors whose religion js 
rheumatic and affected sorely by a change of 
weather, he first speaks thus :— 


“ All is well as long as the sun shines, and the 
fair breath of heaven gently wafts us to our own 
purposes. But if you will wy the excellency, and 
feel the work of faith, place the man in a persecu- 
tion ; let his bones be broken with sorrow ; let his 
bread be dipped in tears, and all the daughters of 
Music be brought low; Let God commence a 
quarrel! against him, aod be bitter in the accents of 
oe, or his discipline ; thea God ties your 
aith.” 


Warming and growing more vigorous as the 
labor of description increases, he proceeds :— 


“In our health and clearer days it is easy to 
talk of putting trust in God ; we readily trust him 
for life when we are im health; for provisions 
when we have fair revenues ; and for deliverance 
when we are newly escaped ; but let us come to 
sit upon the margent of our grave, and let a tyrant 
lean hard upon our fortunes, and dwell upon our 
wrong, let the storm arise, and the keel toss till 
the cordage crack, or that all our hopes bulge un- 
der us, and descend into the hollowness of sad 
misfortunes ; then can you believe, when you 
neither hear, nor see, nor feel, anything but objec- 
tions ?” 


Abounding in truth and wisdom like this, is 
not Taylor's Rage Dying” a fountain to 
which our divines should resort? is it nota 
brook of Siloa in which they should bathe 
their feet, and ascend from it, strengthened and 
purified to do the work of the Lord? 

Too true, and a sad truth it is, and too ap- 
plicable even in this age, and in this latitude, 
what one of Taylor’s wisest eulogists has 
said—“ Were his parts and endowments par- 
celled out among the poor clergy that he left 
behind him, it would have pe aps made one 
of the best dioceses in the world.” We speak 
of the “Holy Dying,” however, only as an 
eminent literary composition; we speak of 
Taylor as one of the finished masters of the 
tongue, not as an eloquent advocate and ex- 
pounder of the truth; not as a chosen High- 
priest of the Gospel—but rather as a minis- 
trant at a lower, though not altogether profane 
altar. Let a worthier assume the task of un- 
folding his religious views and expounding his 
ereed ; for us, we are content (so it has pleas- 
ed Heaven) with worshipping afar off. Yet 
we can venture to say, that in his revelations 
of guilt, in his admonitions to duty, and in the 
remedies apportioned to the different classes 
of crime, and different conditions of men, 
there seems to us a wonderful adherence to 
truth and experience ; as much so as in one 
of the dramas of Shakspeare or Massinger. 

The inent trait of the prose of Jeremy 
Taylor 4 its beauty. If there are no brilliant 

fiery outbreaks of soul, there is yet a per- 
petual and even eloquence ; a silent charm 
which clings to it even in the least imaginative 
There is sometimes a pathos in his 

allusions, which few poets ean match ; there is 
that affecting and vivid sentence, where he 





}compares the youth of five-and-twenty sud- 
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denly cut down, with the “ fair cheeks and full 


eyes of childhood ;” and says :— 

« So have I seen a rose newly springing from 
the Sieh of ite hood, and, at first, it was fair as 
the morning, and full with the dew of heaven as a 
jamb’s fleece ; but when a ruder breath had forced 
open its virgin modesty, dismantled its too youth- 
fal and unripe retirements, it began to put on 
darkness, and to decline to softness, and the symp- 
toms of a sickly age; it bowed the head and 


broke its stalk, and at night, having lost some of 


its leaves and all of its beauty, it fell into the por- 
tion of weeds and worn out faces.” 


Throughout most of Taylor's figures runs 
this vein of tender and. graceful feeling; he 
reads the universe aright, he reads it as a poet, 
and sees therein mementoes of decay ; symbols 
of man’s nature, types of the soul in all its 
changes, and an outward alphabet by which to 
read the inward spirit. 

Taylor's mind was attuned to all that was 

lorious, and it fills the prose emanating from 


it with its own harmony. If I may be permit- 
ted to quote a fragment of unworthy verse, I 
should say >—~ 


His mind is temple-like. 
It breathes of sanctity —high columns— 
And a shrine where ungel thoughts do worship; 
Where painted windows lend a wondrous light 
To every object moving in their many hues. 
His wish, poured forth at the close of his 


“Holy Dying,” we believe, is remembered :— 


“I desire to die a dry death, but am not very 
desirous to have a dry funeral; some flowers 
sprinkled upon my grave would do well and 
comely ; a soft shower to turn those flowers into 
a springing memory, or a fair rehearsal, that I may 
not go forth of my doors, as my servants earry 
the entrails of beasts.” 


Go, reverend spirit! vanish again into the 
past; the flowers are sprinkled; from these 
eyes the soft shower is rained !—Return to thy 
old repose in the dust and quiet of upper 
shelves. I have called thee forth for a mo- 
ment’s amusement, to a busy and hurried 
generation, 

Thy service is performed ; thou mayest re- 
turn into oblivion and rest! for who reads the 
pd English prose writers in these enlightened 





MR. SHELTON’S LIFE STORY, “SALANDER AND 
THE DRAGON.”* 

Some time since we had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to our readers a couple of lectures, very 
humbly printed, delivered at that out of the 
bas | Athens, unknown to fame, Huntington, 
L. _ They were on the topies of the “Gold 
Mania” and “The Use of n;” but the 
topics might have been chosen by any one—the 
treatment was the thing. We saw at once an 
ae original and peculiarly cul- 
tivated. icture of the Miser which we 
quoted,t though it pretended to be nothi 
more than a sketch of externals, 


something more to us. We intimated as much 
at the time, and the promise is kept, in a choice 
little volume, select in type illustration, 


which lies before us, christened “ Salander and 
a pmgon; a a of the Hartz Prison.” 

author, a young clergyman of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, writes himself on his 
title page, “Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Huntington, N.Y.” This story, an epilogue, 
which John Bunyan might append to bis True 
prere’ Bo Man Soul is, we venture to say, as 





profi & sermon as its writer ever preached. 
* Salander and the : a Romance of Hartz 
ae BY Frederic W Shelton, M. A. a a 


ueston. 
t Literary World, No. 171. 
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Under cover of a tale, the immediate object of 
which is the exposure of that current vice 
Slander, we have a general view of human na- 
ture in its relations of self-control and alle- 
gianee—for it is one proof of the excellence of 
any fiction of this kind that it exceeds its os- 
tensible limits and impresses us with a wider 
sense of life. The position of Goodman to the 
Lord Conscienza is of this embracing character. 
Whether the reader’s peculiar vice is slander 
or not, his bosom will be laneed by this 

reacher’s moralities. They are conveyed, too, 
in a loving spirit; Truth beaming warlike and 
terrible, but Charity, the ever accompanying 
gentleness, always at her side. The Hartz 
prison has nothing to do with the Germen 
forest of that name further than as the human 
Heart is a wilderness or garden, as it may be, 
overrun by imps or kept by angels. To this 
human heart Scandal is admitted—through 
treason of Parley the Porter,—embodied in as 
loathsome and filthy a succubus as was ever 
engendered in a nightmare or crawled in the 
cell of St. Anthony. But this corrupt object 
finds friends and pleas for him ; and how he is 
entertained and fed, how he afflicts home and 
how he gets abroad to neighbors, and how he 
saps the strong foundations of the fair castle 
of Gudnaim, and how the princess of the house 
came to wither and die, that beautiful epitaph 
inscribed over her, “She healed the hearts of 
the sorrowful when living, and broke them 
when she died”—all this and more is in the 
story. It is a close view of the Proteus sel- 
fighness which vents itself in detraction. You 
see the unfriendliness of friends, the falling off 
of the admirers of prosperity, the petty courses 
of the mean, the low-thoughted, and the malig- 
nant. There are quarters where this book 
should do good. By one of those fatalities 
which Providence appoints, it seems to have 
been reserved for an “esteemed contributor” 
to the Knickerbocker Magazine to expose to 
the bone the system of small annoyance and 
petty inuendo from which the “ table” of that 
monthly publication has been supplied for so 
many years: Mr, Shelton thereby handsomely 
relieving himself from any responsibility for 
that shabby affair. 

Its ic style may be gathered from this 
battle-piece of the attack of the castle— 

THE SOBLE ARMY OF SALANDER. 

“Tn this way they kept on tippling until the 
liquor got into their heads, and it was in the heat 
of this liquor, and by the promise of more of it, 
that Salander got his brothers to be colleagues in 
his plot. They forthwith began to beat up recruits ; 
and you may judge what kind of persons they must 
have been to lend their sanction to a Salander. 
No eye ever beheld such scarecrows. They con- 
sisted of the idle, the profane, and the debauched, 
with scarce a rag on their backs; and there was 
so much fighting and pugilism in the camp, that 
the only salvation for any of them was to bring 
them all against a common foe. The only thing 
majestic about them was their numbers, and the 
noise which they made got to be so considerable, 
that they dubbed it vox populi, and from that mo- 
ment they rose in importance. There was a great 
deal of art and contrivance necessary to bring them 
into anything like order. Salander was up and 
down among them everywhere, filling up their can- 
teens with good wine, encouraging them, scolding 
them, putting them under guard for contempt of 
rules, thrashing them, shooting them down in the 
ranks. ‘ Ragamuffins!—eyes right !—silence ! 
He was feared, Joved, hated, and his men, who had 
nothing to lose, and much to hope from the spoils 
of the alabaster palace, were at | into 
pretty good training for volunteers. W his 
preparations were finally complete, and all the 
good-for-nothing fellows in the country had come 





in to swell his ranks, he told his aide-de-camp, 
@ 





Sneak, to go to the tent, and ask his secretary, 
Durtiwork, whether that speech was ready which 
he was to deliver to the men. He returned with. 
the document, and the General having perused it 
attentively, and committed it to heart, drew his 
sword, mounted his dragon, and dashing up and 
down before the first front rank, reviewed them, 
emcee their arms, and finally addressed them 
thus : 

“* You ragamuffins, are you ready? There is 
a man living in an alabaster palace not far from 
here, when there is not a mother’s son of you who 
has got a shed to protect him from thé weather. 
That this isn’t fair play must be evident to all of 
you, and your own fault if you don’t have justice. 
There are enough of you here, in all conseience, 
to upset Gudnaim ; but there are a thousand others 
who only wait to see the eflect of your courage. 
The moment that is shown they will be anxious to 
join in the hue and cry. Quit yourselves like men. 
Malce, you will take the right wing. Maligne, 
you will keep on the left. General Backbite’s di- 
vision will stay near me as a reserved guard. 
Colonel Pique, you will be ready with your sharp- 
shooters to commence the attack. Messrs. Hint 
and Inuendo, you will set yourselves down in the 
poultry-yard (laughter), and lay in food for the 
mess, after the day’s work is done. If there are 
any cowards here, now is the time to be drummed 
out of the ranks. None? Then there are no 
cowards. Comrades, the time has come! Eyes 
right! Forward! March” 

“On they went, accoutred as they were, this dis- 
orderly rabble, helter-skelter, head over heels, and 
the noise which they made was like the buzzing of 
a great swarm of locusts over the land. All said 
who heard it, ‘ That is Salander and his crew.’ 

“ The general, as he advanced, was himself sur- 
prised to receive encouragement in an indirect way 
from men of great respectability, whom he never 
would have suspected of lending encouragement to 
his design. One said, ‘ Well, well, if so and so is 
the case, I, for one, sincerely hope that the expedi- 
tion may be crowned with success.’ Another said, 
‘I don’t know about this matter, but I will wait 
and see. The end will prove.’ At any rate, no 
one molested him by the way, and no public officer 
came to take him by the throat, for at this stage, 
had justice only waved her wand, the rabble would 
have been dispersed. But the ministers of justice 
are often unworthy ; but although Salander at first 
knew in his own heart that his scheme was devilish, 
yet from this conduct of others he began presently 
to think that it was sacred, and himself a hero, 
in danger of being amartyr. From this time the 
more virulent and impertinent he became. He 
paid more attention to outward looks ; he wore a 
long queue behind his back, and the sleekness of an 
arch hypocrite, like the oil of sanctimony, anointed 
his whole face. He appointed himself chaplain to 
the regiment, and read prayers in the camp. As he 
assumed piety, his ragamuflins rose to the dignity 
of knight-errants, and called welieaner Snladain. 

. ” * 


«“ The enemy were now in full blast before the 
palace, yelling like demons. They had this dis- 
advantage, that they could not attack from a higher 
point, and must be content to take their position on 
the low ground, Nevertheless, at it they went 
with all the art of warfare which they knew. 
Blows rang on shield and helmet; the sun was 
darkened by spears and arrows ; and every now 
and then plumes and banners fell down in the dust. 
They soon broke through the outworks, carried the 
lodge, sealed the chevaur de frise, and, oh sad ! 
prepared to intrude into the sacred domicil of that 
goodman. Be it observed, that the house was not 
castellated ; it was not one of those buildings pur- 
posely designed either to meet or to provoke attack, 
but stood in a peaceful territory, which its owner 
did not seek to enlarge, and of which he did not 
expect to be deprived, for it was his by the pre- 
scription of ages—in his family so long that the 
memory of man ran not tothe contrary. It was a 
palace, an alabaster palace, not a fortress, only 80 
far as the house of every good man is his 
and innocence is already armed. Many places 
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’ She allowed no division of power in her state ; 


like it have been doomed to fall when besieged by 
such weapons as those used by Salander, for he had 
loads of arrows from the arsenals of D’Envy, poi- 
soned in the gall of bitterness. It had neither moat, 
drawbridge, portcullis, buttresses, battlements, dun- 
geons, engines, nor munitions of war.” 


The ony which illustrate the story are 
fanciful appropriate—perhaps from the 
writer himself—whom we confidently trust 
to meet with again in the Literary World. 


THE FRENCH SALON.* 


Sypney Smrrx says, that during the ancien 
regime there were in Paris some brilliant 
Frenchwomen who violated all the common 
duties of life, and gave delightful little suppers. 
These petits expanded into the salons 
of a later day. Wit and beauty gave bril- 
liancy, and personality gave piquancy to both, 
but political change had brought with it a 
wider political sympathy, and the court in- 

e of the petit suuper widened into the po- 

1 partisanship of the salon. Woman 
reigned absolute in the salon; her throne was 
established on the legitimate right of beauty, 
and she commanded obedience by her wit. 





the right of husband was a harmless fiction of 
her law. We are told, on good authority, that 
the “ master of the house must be polite, but 
not in the way ; he must be a nullity or absent. 
The sufficiently agreeable might sometimes be 
tolerated, but that was an exception.” Pleas- 
ing contradiction in terms—the master of the 
house, a void, a nothing, or a something to be 
endured provided he was nothing. 

Some of the most distinguished women of 
Paris, women of historical and literary celebrity, 
presided over salons. Madame Roland, in her 
salon, held her sway over the Girondists, and 
they caught from her lips the hopeful theories 
of human freedom, which proved amid revolu- 
tionary action but impracticable abstractions. 
Madame de Stael drew around her the chief 
intellectual and political men of her day, and | 
inspired the better thought and action of 
France during the rapid movement of the shift- 
ing epochs of the Revolution, Consulate, and 
the Restoration. Barras, Benjamin Constant, 
Talleyrand, and Napoleon himself, in his days 
of obedience, worshipped at her shrine. The 
influence of Madame de Stael upon political 
movement was direct and undisputed. The 
brilliant conversation of the evening salon be- 
eame the eloquent speech of the morning ¢ri- 
bunal. Political action was re at 
the salon, and Madame de Stael became the 
leader of a party. Napoleon, in her banish- 
ment, recognised her political power, and con- 
fessed his fear. Josephine, while Madame 
Bonaparte, attracted to her salons, by her 
charms, a more brilliant assemblage than ever 
the Imperial monarch could bid to the court of 
the Empress. Wit, beauty, personal anecdote, 
poe - politics, seasoned with French 
gallant @ sauce piquante, set forth the feast 
of the Parisian on. The democratic clubs 
now have their say about politics, and the 
salon, deprived of its power, consoles itself 
with what remains of its former beauty, wit, 
and literature, which are sadly overborne by the 
material tendencies of the day. 

Madame Gay’s “Celebrated Saloons? is a 
reminiscence written in the pleasant personal 
style of the French memoirs. She gives us 





her recollections of the salons of de 
Stael, of Madame Contat, the Empress Jose- 
* Celebrated ; and 


Saloons, by Madame Gay Parisian 
Letters, by Madame Girardin Translated from the 


L. Willard Boston: Wm. . oe 
4 m. Crosby & H. P 





We give some extracts :— 
THE HERO OF WATERLOO ON HIS KNEES. 

« Ts it true,” said Madame de Stael to the Duke 
of Wellington, “that your Lord Chancellor ad- 
dresses the king kneeling during the sitting of 
Parliament ?” 

“It is true.” 

“ How does he do it?” 

« He speaks to him kneeling, as I inform you.” 

« But in what manner?” “ You will it,” re- 
plied the Duke ; and he threw himself at the feet 
of our Corinna. “I command all my subjects to 
witness !” cried Madame de Stael. And the 
whole assembly applauded with one accord. 1 
answer not for this unanimity of applause when 
these same spectators were at the foot of the stairs. 

A GALLANT HUSBAND. 

A short time after quitting the ministry, M. de 
Narbonne, who had not mended his fortune by 
his office, was persecuted with bitterness by his 
creditors. An indisereet friend informed Madame 
de Stael that M. de Narbonne was to be impri- 
soned that day, unless he could immediately ad- 
vance the sum of thirty thousand francs. Then, 
prompted by ardent friendship, Madame de Stael 
went to her husband, and described to him the dis- 
tressed situation of Count Louis, and asked if there 
were no means of relieving him. 

“ Ah! you overwhelm me with joy,” exclaimed 
M. de Stael ; then drawing from his portfolio the 
sum which would insure the freedom of M. de 
Narbonne, he handed it to his wife, adding in a 
penetrating tone, “ Judge of my happiness! I be- 
lieve I have freed your lover!” 


FACING DEATH WITH COURAGE. ve 


Dr. Corvisart alone possessed the confidence of fe 


Madame de Parry; but he was subject to the 
out, and made no visits except to the emperor. 
adame de Parry, after consulting him many 
times, called one day to get a prescription that 
she was to follow. 

Corvisart had not risen when Madame de Parry 
arrived, and she was shown into his study; she 
seated herself by the table where he ordinaril 
wrote. Corvisart had consulted with Dr. Hall 
upon the means to be used, if they could not save, 
at least to prolong, the life of the patient ; and 
upon his table lay a letter he had commenced, in 
which the name of Madame de Parry was many 
times on the page. She could not resist the de- 
sire of knowing what Corvisart said of her condition 
to M. Hallé, and her eyes fell on a passage which 
said she could not live, in all probability, more than 
four months ; and then were detailed the means of 
softening the acute sufferings from a cancer in the 
blood which would not admit of cure. 

Just as she had read this, Dr. Corvisart entered 
the room ; his eagle eye sought to discover if she 
had read his opinion. But the charming smile of 
Madame de Parry, her courage to save her friend 
the pain of knowing he had alarmed her by the 
terrors of a near death, deceived the fears of the 
doctor: he could not believe that generosity 
would inspire her with strength. Pretending the 
ee a keeping her oo Beggs he insisted 
upon her drawing near to , and igentl 
threw his handkerchief over the letter Abra | 
Madame de Parry looked with a moistened eye 
upon these useless cares ; then taking with her a 
prescription for an anodyne which the doctor said, 
as he gave it, would insure her a good night, she 
left him happy in the idea of the hopes he had 

The same evening her saloon was filled, and it 
was remarked that she had never conversed more 
charmingly or with more interest ; never had she 
entered into the gaiety of the scene with more zest. 

Three months after, this saloon was again filled 
with the mosts distinguished persons ; but mourn- 
ing had taken the place of gaiety. . 


A WEDDING PRESENT. 
We passed into the boudoir of Madame de 








ARM OF ST. CHARLEMAGNE, AND OTHER RELIcs. 

This arm particularly attracted the attention of 
the Emperor. He called Dr. Corvisart, who was 
in his suite, to ask him to what part of the for. 
midable arm belonged that great bone, preserved 
in a glass case for so many years. 

At this question Corvisart smiled and was silent: 
but, interrupted again, replied in a low voice, that 
this bone was a tibia ; that it had perhaps belong. 
ed to the leg of Charlemagne, but had never been 
a part of any arm. 

“Heigh! is it sot Keep this discovery to 
yourself,” said the Emperor: “the nation must 
have a respect for all these prestiges.” 

Amongst these relics was a little silver chest 
which excited the curiosity of the Empress. The 
bishop informed her that there was an ancient tra- 
dition which said, that great good fortune would 
attend the person who had the skill to open this 
chest, but that no one had hitherto achieved it. 
There was no lock or hinge visible. 

The Empress took the little chest in her hand, 
and it immediately flew open. The Em- 
peror smiled at this sacerdotal flattery, like a man 
who has decided to welcome all aids without ap- 
preciating them at more than their worth. 


The “Parisian Letters” first a as 





feuilletons of La Presse, the editor of which is 


Emile de Girardin, the husband of the author- 
ess. Madame de Girardin, by her lively sallies 


of wit and ip of society, under the title of 
Vicomte les de Launay, keeps up in the 


euilleton a brilliant relief to the hard, political 
tirades of the Presse, and her bright fancy has 
done as much as the political vigor of her hus- 
band in establishing the eminent success of that 
most successful journal. The matter of the 
“ Letters” is nothing, the manner everything. 
A backward spring, a dull day, a féte, the pas 
of afresh figurante, are all set off with the 

e and ease of French conversation—bril- 
iant and flexible. ; 

The American translator, with the exception 
of a few ape ey: tube — ere 
in givi @ spirit 0 origina e thin 
the Peemsh well cain should have been re- 
tained instead of the English, saloons, which 
has not the same specific application as the 
former. a in the a use vd the 
term with us, suggests thoughts very far re- 
moved from the sprriiuelle ees pA refine- 
ment of the French salon, and is inseparable 
somehow or other from the flavor of a York 
bay or East River oyster. 


THE NOVELS OF THE SEASON.* 
Tuere is a jull after the excitements and 
a of the Holidays, when Christmas 
feasting and New Year's calling being over, 
we return with renewed zest to our silent but 
true friends of the bookcase. The list ap- 

nded to our article will show a not inconsi- 
le number of applicants for enshrinement 

in that coveted pee 4 
4, Se een. Pe ay & Be 


author of James M - Appleton 
2. Olive; a Novel. By the author of “The Ogilvies.” 





a See gee Dataees ray, Metaetes La. By Mrs. 
Catharine Crowe. & Townsend. 

4. The of Richard Taylor, Esq. Marston of 
Dunovan, : E. Littell & Co. 


Fontenoy, R.N. By James Hannay (late 
Harpers 


aha . fle ‘a sequel to Home Influ 
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ence. Grace Aguilxr. Appleton & Co. 
k wtf Shahapeaed’s Sesind’. By Mary 
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To give the prec as in patriotism 
bound, to the American author, we commence 
with Mr. Roe. His “To Love and to be 
Loved,” is a most inviting, happily chosen title, 
an epitome of the best part of mundane, and 
we may well conjecture without irreverence of 
the and immortal of the great Here- 
after. It is a story of New York city life 
some forty years ago, opening at a locality 
familiar to our old citizens, and traditionally 
so to our younger ones, the old Fly Market. 
The hero is a clerk ina mercantile firm, and 
the main interest of the story turns on a charge 
of felony in which he is involved, by the ma- 
chinations of an unworthy rival. There are, 
with these somewhat sombre scenes of the 
old Jail in the Park and in the Court Room 
(wherein that gruff impersonation of Justice, 
Mr. High Constable Hays, the whilome terror of 
the Sessions, is well depicted), glimpses of coun- 
try life and character very successfully treated. 

The book has not the freshness of the au- 
thor’s work of last year, but it possesses the 
same business-like straightforwardness which 
reminds us of a great master of domestic fic- 
tion, Daniel Defoe. 

Olive is one of those earnest, deeply thought 
books, whose contents seem to belie the title, 
novel, on their title es. It reminds us 
somewhat of Jane Eyre, but it is not of such 
stern severe mould, The heroine is the 
daughter of a proud father, and a young and 
beautiful mother, an only child, and deformed. 
There is matter enough in this for a life story 
of pain and mortification. This misfortune, 
however, comes not alone, nor is Olive the 
only ent figure on the canvas. We 
have a minister of the Church of England, a 
man of high intellect and warm heart, who is 
an infidel, repeating Sunday after Sunday the 
awfully solemn ritual of his church, with a 
mind shut to its arguments, a heart closed to 
its entreaties, a prop to others’ very feebleness 
himself. The sweet uses of adversity bene 
peace, wi and conviction to these troubl 
ones. Pale, feeble, neglected Olive, becomes, 
in the hour of trial, a prop and succor to the 
mother who wept over her birth, the father 
who her few kind words. The interest 
of the story is of the most powerful descrip- 
tion, and the reader will find better than this, 
much Christian warmth and fervor. 

Honor to the late novelists of England who 
have made of a department in Literature, 
hitherto devoted mainly to the amusement of 
idle hours, or the highly colored illustration of 
a romantic of history, a vehicle for 
high moral, intellectual, and religious culture ; 
penning narratives which the most careless 
cannot, we think, glance over without being ar- 
rested by incidents or reflections which will 
make them think usefully of neglected hours, 
and sicken them for the nonce of worldly 
conventionalitivs. 

“Light and Darkness” is the title of a collec- 
tion of Magazine stories by Mrs. Catharine 
Crowe, author of the “ Night Side of Nature,” 
neatly republished here. They have all a 
verging to the horrible or the supernatural, for 
whieh this lady has so decided a taste. 

“The Experiences of Richard Taylor, Esq.,” 
are exhibited in a series of stories which are 
taken from the Edinburgh Tales, a collection 
in two stout double column octavos, which has 
had a large sale in England and been highly 
commended in the best quarters. “ Marston 
of Dunovan,” with the tales which oop oe 
it, is, we think, from the same source. 
works are issued from the office of the Living 
Age, and are published uniformly with that 

uable publication. 
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In “ The Luttrells,” the author of the Shak- 
speare Novels has departed from his old ro- 
mantic ground and given us a story of modern 
life, the less picturesque scenes of our times in 
England being varied by several chapters on 
India, in which we have an abundance of excite- 
ment among jungles and tiger hunts, with a 

limpse of a native princess resplendent in 
uty and jewels, 7 

The Ladder of Gold is by Robert Bell, the 
author of several biographical volumes in 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and one of the leading 
London critics. He is also the autho? of a 
pleasant volume of travelling sketches of the 
continent entitled “ Wayside Pictures.” The 
present work is a novel of modern English life 
of much interest, with many passages of agree- 
able description. To show the pleasant cha- 
racter of these incidental “ Wayside Pictures” 
we quote the following snow piece which forms 
the pleasant opening to the volume. 


“ Tt was mid-winter ; and a heavy fall of snow, 
depositing itself in all manner of odd nooks and 
crannies, and leaving sundry parts of the variegated 
architecture standing up bare and black, was rapidly 
converting the housetops of a little town on the 
eastern coast into a chaos of unintelligible shapes 
and shadows. If the moon could have penetrated 
the haze which intercepted that heap of human 
habitations, it must have been considerably per- 
plexed to pick out from the confused mass the out- 
lines of the familiar eaves and fantastic gables of 
Yarlton. 

“Down in the narrow, zigzag streets, the snow 
was playing the same pantomimic tricks upon win- 
dow-sills and shop projections, and up entries, and 
gateways, and blind alleys. Wherever there wasa 
corner that took the wind’s eye, it was blockaded by 
the besieging drift, which swirled upwards in fierce 
eddies to the chimney-pots, round which it danced 
and leaped like mad. Old porches, here and there, 
looked like sheeted sentry-boxes pitched against 
the background of the houses. Crazy wooden 
lamp-posts were crowned with queer white caps, 
tied under the chin of the dim red light in strange 
ragged knots. Grotesque forms, resembling frag- 
ments of cats and baboons, were squatted on the 
swinging sign-boards ; and the Golden Canisters, 
and Red Boots, and Original Hats, which adver- 
tived the marine public of Yarlton where the best 
articles in their several lines were to be obtained, 
had put on a wild sort of masquerade, like gorgons 
and griffins glaring upon you through a mirage.’ 


Singleton Fontenoy, R. N., launches us out 
on the broad seas in the wake of Tom Cringle 
and Capt. Marryatt. It has some scenes of 
rollicking jollity in which its naval heroes are 
appropriately “half seas over,” and an abun- 
dance of life and excitement. On looking over 
its pages we came upon the following compli- 
mentary allusion toa lately deceased American 
author. 

“ Who was it that said, he had often fancied he 
could hear the darkness coming ?” asked Single- 
ton. 

“An American poet, Edgar A. Poe, a man of @ 
fine but sombre genius—like the eyes of your Adela 
Mavrosceni, at Enupnion—at once dark and lumi- 
nous.” 

To which eulogy in character the author es- | 
pecially appends a note in his own person— 
“one of the divinest poets of modern times.” 

How much Poe would have made of this! 

The Mother’s Recompense forms a sequel 
to Home Influence, and carries forward the 
fortunes of the juvenile heroes of that work to 
mature life. We have already in this journal 
spoken in high terms of Miss Aguilar’s tales ; 
and the readers of Home Influence will need 
no prompting to possess themselves of this 
sequel, a stout 12mo. of five hundred 








Miss Aguilar was a remarkable instance of 
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literary precocity, the present werk having 
been completed when the author was but a 
little over nineteen, and forming but one of 
several works produced at that early age, some 
of which, as we are informed in a preface from 
the author’s mother, are yet in manuscript. 
They will doubtless see the light. 

The Girlhood of Shakspeare’s Heroines by 
Mrs. Clarke is a new and worthy contribution 
to the Shakspearian library of romance. We 
know what we say when we are uttering this; 
but we are confident that Charles Lamb, mind- 
ful of the old Italian tales and the man post- 
humous efforts of others, would confirm it. 
Mrs. Clarke, to whose industry we are indebt- 
ed for that gift to scholars, the “Concordance,” 
has read something besides the letter of Shake 
speare. She has not buried herself in antiqua- 
rianism ; but the Old has taught her the truest 
of its lessons, to reverence the New. She reads 
life with Shakspearian sympathies ; we will not 
say with powers,—they are not needed, the 
sympathy is enough in this undertaking, which 
is to follow, not to lead. We can conceive 
nothing more gentle or amiable than this lady’s 
picture of the parentage, youth, and nurture of 
Portia. It is the transcript of a pure, happy, 
confiding nature. The description is chaste 
and beautiful, the humor quiet and subordinate, 
the character and sentiment on the side of 
reform and good example. It is a very pretty 
story how Portia came to date her mandates 
from Belmont, and how she came to be so 
learned in the law. At first sight there ap- 
pears little material in “ the Girlhood ef Shak- 
speare’s Heroines,” but this instalment ef Mrs. 
Clarke’s work gives us no fear for the sequel. 
The successive numbers will be delightfa? 
reading to the “virgins and youths,” and all 
whose hearts are not worn out. 














Appleton’s Mechanic's Magazine and Engi- 
neer’s Journal_—The Appletons, those enterprising 
publishers to whose wealth and liberality the 
mechanics and engineers of America are indebted 
for a most valuable and complete dietionary of 
machinery now in course of publication, have 
undertaken to begin the half century with the 
publication of a magazine of mechanical art. 

The prospectus of the work premises “ Deserip- 
tions of machinery or valuable inventions, foreign 
and American, which require illustration, and which 
will be exhibited on a seale as large as the page 
will admit. Also, scientific papers, practical views, 
reports, or contributions, or queries in any branch 
of mechanical science or art, ineluding discussions 
relating thereto, illustrated if neeessary. Miscella- 
neous extracts from scientific passin Reviews 
of scientific works, American and foreign, and 
notices of engineering or architectural constructions 
in progress or completed. Notices of American 
patents, with their specifications, and a list of those 
issued during the month. Notiees of foreign 
patents with a list of those registered during the 
month.” The contributions of a corps of scientifie 
correspondents are alto promised. The appear- 
ance of the new magazine resembles that of the 
leading foreign mechanical magazines, and the 
matter and style of the illustrations are fully up 
to them. “ Appleton’s Mechanic’s Magazine” 
is a gratifying proof of the progress not only of 
American mechanical ingenuity, but of its extensive, 
thorough, and scientific education. It will be of 
incalculable service. 


Consumption of the Lungs, or Decline: the 
Causes, Symptoms, and Ratioral Treatment; 
with the Means of Prevention. By T. H. Yeo- 
man, M.D. Revised by a Boston Physician. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co.—We consider that 
an invalid cannot do a more unfortunate thing 
than to read medical treatises, whether written in 
good or bad faith, upon the disease with which he 
is affected. When the body is weakened by ill- 
ness the mind inevitably sympathizes, the 
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bad symptoms, is blissful 
n actually sick is so unfortu- 
himself. His mind is racked 
lities, and possibilities, and trivialities, 
his disturbed brain, mountain 
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forms and wihtad While having these views of 
the utility of popular medical treatises, the little 
catholic treatise on ion, before us, shares 


the fate of the class. Nevertheless, if people will 
read them, and they undoubtedly will, they cannot 
one more just in its statements and more relia- 

lt is very much condensed, has few 
hard words, and the opinions are those generally 
held by the respectable and educated portion of the 
ofession. It professes to hold out no curative 

Isam, and merely states, without any original 
pretensions, the facts relative to this dire com- 
plaint. 

Phreno-Geology, the Progressive Creation of 
Man, Indicated by Natural History and Con- 
firmed by Discoveries which connect the Orga- 
nization and Functions of the Bruin with the 
Successive Geological Periods. By J. Stanley | 
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translation with unabated delight. So much wis- 
dom, so much beauty, so much gentleness, and so 
one cannot weary of. If we 


that work, unique in literature ; but it is through- 
yout of a higher strain, and stands above it as 
does above common sense. The worship of Eck- 
ermann for Goethe was of a different nature from 
that felt by the vain, babbling, servile, but dexte- 
rous well. He was not fared to Goethe by 
the splendors of a great name ; the lonely cowboy 
had educated himself into a wise and reverential 
man, and Goethe was worshipped because Goethe's 
influence filled his soul. The connexion of Bos- 
well with Johnson is one that excites bitter scorn. 
Old Sam bullied him, ridieuled him, but could not 
shake him off; the parasitic plant would cling 
round the old oak: not because the oak wae a 
grand tree, but because the world said it was. 
Johnson neglected, unknown to fame, would have 
had no lickspittle in that servile sot. It was the 
blaze of light which attracted this fluttering moth ; 
and a farthing rushlight, by reason of its greater 
brilliancy, weuld have lured him sooner than a 
star “pinnacled dim in the intense inane.” Of 
Eckermann this is in no sense true. His worship 
of Goethe we feel to be genuine reverence ; and 
this feeling saves it from being ridiculous. 

Of the present translation we may say that in- 


that of arrangement. Eckermann published his— 


Grimes. Boston: James Munroe & Co.—As the | first two volumes in 1836. The great success led _ 


author has written this work it is our duty to notice 
it; but as there is little in it, we shall say little 
about it. To say all that can be said, it is a col- 
lection of opinions, long since promulgated, long 
since refuted, of new views, by the writer, whose 
novelties do not make amends for their silliness. 

The London Lancet. December. Stringer & 
Townsend.—Besides a spirited sketch of the Life of 
Bransby Cooper, who so worthily wears his uncle’s 
mantle, an introductory address by Sir Benj. Brodie 
will show that the last number of the year keeps 
up to the promises of the first. A new volume 
commences with the new year. 


The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical 
Review. October. R. & G. S. Wood.—This 
most excellent number contains an article upon the 
confession of Dr. Webster ; a continuation of the 
report begun in a former number. Dr. Hooker's 
excellent work, “ The Physician and Patient,” has 
been republished in a mutilated form, and appa- 
rently edited by Dr. Bentley, said to be a nephew 
of the great publisher. Its appearance is stated not 
to be very creditable to the editor, it being difficult 
to see what he has done except cutting it in such a 
way as shows his little acquaintance with the sub- 
jects therein treated. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE 
OF BOOKS NOT REPRINTED HERE. 


(Prepared from the Best Authorities.) 


Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann and 
Soret. Translated from the German by John 
Oxenford. In2vols. Lond.: Smith & Elder.— 
We can scarcely name a more perfectly charming 
book than Eckermann on Goethe. It has the 
mild magnificence of a summer's eve; and the 
serenity of this sunset of the greatest mind that 
has appeared in our times, steals over the reader 
with a soothing influence to which we can recall 
no parallel. Goethe is elsewhere seen in greater 
fulness and power, but nowhere to greater advan- 
tage. The calm, happy, active, high- thoughted, 

old man stands out in all the grandeur, 
in all the ie Genter of age, without any of the aspe- 
aA pettinesses, or the weaknesses which 
bear thwart its proper influence: his auburn 
we whitened, but not thinned: he has be- 

cad grey with , not bald. 

Four times as we read this book in the 


him to believe that another volume might be ac- 
ceptable, and he published it in 1848. The rea- 
son of this delay he frankly explains. Having to 
fill up the brief skeleton of his journal by efforts 
of memory, it was only in certain moods that he 
could sufficiently recall Goethe’s tone and words, 
s0 as to write them down with the conviction that | 
thus Goethe spoke, and that he, Eckermann, was 
not speaking for him ; and these moods were “ few 
and far between.” The translator has taken no 
notice of this difference which exists between the 
absolutely authentic conversations of the first 
work, and the relatively authentic conversations of | 
the supplement ; but Eckermann has stated it so 
pleasingly, and his veracity is so unmistakable, 
that the second preface should not have been 
omitted. However, in this new translation the 
conversations of the supplement are inserted under 
their proper dates, thus intermingling with the old, 
and making a complete work out of two works, 
—(Leader.) 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated 
Literally and Rhythmically. By W. Sewell, B.D., 
Fellow and Subrector of Exeter College, Oxford 
H. G. Bohn.—Of all the translations of Horace 
we have yet eeen this is incomparably the best, for, 
without aiming at adequate transfusion of the Ro- 
man elegance into English verse, it is more accu- 
rate than any other, and often more felicitous from 
its accuracy. Useful as a “crib,” it is also poeti- | i. 
eal. Mr. Sewell justly insists on the indispensable 
quality of word for word accuracy, which is the 
first thing to be secured; having secured that he 
also justly insists upon the accuracy being of a 
higher kind than mere dictionary exactness, and 
demands that it shall be poetical—a translation of 
the spirit as well as of the letter. Success in the 
first department is within reach ; but perfect suc- 
cess in the second is impossible: all we can de- 
mand is an approximative success, and this Mr. 
Sewell has achieved. We will give but one speci- 
men. In the ode to Pyrrha, Horace asks— 


“Cui flavam religas cowam 
Simplex munditiis ?”’ 


which Francis translates— 


* Pyrrha, whose unwary heart 
Do yon, thus dressed with careless ; rt, 
Your yellow tresses bind ?” 


—a weak evasion of the original. Milton, with 
stiff literalness, thus :— 
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one respect it is more useful than the original— | 



















































Ronin ss oean ™” 
Leigh Hunt, with freer movement, eseaping literal- 
ness :-— 
“ For whom are bound thy tresses ~— 
With unconcern most exquisite ?” 


Of these versions Milton’s only grasps the 
words of the original, and yet he lets the spirit 
escape. Mr. Sewell’s hits both points :— 

“ For whose pleasure art thou binding 
Back thy flowing locks of geld, 
Artless in graceful niceties 7” 
This difficult phrase simplex munditiis seems to 
us felicitously given in that “ artless in gracefu) 
niceties.” 

To the student this version of Horace is warmly 

recommended.—(/b.) 


LITERARY GOSSIP, 


A hint or two on the position of Critics are 
worth putting on record, from the London Leader : 
—* There is a vulgar error very current thet 
Crities do not read the books they review. They 
du not always read the books that are sent for 
review, but we assure our excellent friends that 
the notion we speak of is entirely erroneous, and 
that Critics are, on the whole, men as honest as 
their neighbors, and perform a very thankless task 
with a due sense of its responsibility. We have 
no wish to exalt Journalism unduly ; but we are 
bound to say that in the present age Journalists— 
with rare exceptions—(and there are black sheep 
in every profession) —do their daty conscientiously. 
If Crities did not read the books it would soon be 
found out, especially by authors. 

praised the Cri og wna Fr =. 
seaty ritie is a riendship, 
of course, operates in Literature, as elsewhere ; 
why should it not? how cap it be avoided ? But 
friendship, though it may incline the Critic to be 
pleased, cannot make an honorable man say that 
bad is good, if he do not think it; if he do think 
it, we must accept that, as we must other 
influences which determine his taste and j t. 
Critics themselves, however, foster this error by 
occasional disclaimers of any know of the 
author under review. An article in the last Exa- 
ri by a new hand—ealls forth 
these remarks, by disclaiming any personal friend- 
ship for the poet it lauds, thus implying that 
praise must proceed from friendship. The evil of 
this error is that all your friends elaim praise as due 
to friendship, and quarrel with you if you hint a 
fault !” 

The same a5 ty in atrenee of most af its 
contemporaries in literary in ce, supp 
these important announcements ng Poe pee and 


; Humboldt :— 


“In France there is little stirring, Auber’s new 
opera, L’ Enfant Prodigue, usurping the gossip of 
the week, so that we have only to mention the 
sum paid to Lamartine for his Histoire du Direc- 
toire, at which he works fourteen to sixteen hours 
aday, and that sum is 120,000f., equal to about 

ousand pounds of our money—a very pretty 
taaserite? George Sand has just completed a 
new drama for Bocage, which, from the title, La 
Famille du Charpentier, we suspect. to be taken 


cannot withhold our regret at the idea of her fol- 
lowing thus in the footsteps of Dumas, and 
arranging her novels into dramas ; it is surely un- 
worthy of a genius thus to descend to a marchand 
littéraire ! 

“ Most readers, but especially those who have 


the honor and delight of a personal aequsintance 
with Humboldt, will feel peculiar satisfaction 
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. Klencke have but the requisite artistic 

Y aan we doubt it) he will produce a work 
Pr extraordinary interest ; for surely never was a 
fe so varied in its scenes, so ennobled by intel- 


— labor. The great and illustrious men he | creed 


has known; the courts he has resided at; the 
lands he has traversed; the sciences he has mas- 
tered ; the works he has accomplished, are themes 
which, rightly to be treated, require a skilful 
writer; such a writer, indeed, as one very rarely 
sees ise of in Germany. It is to be re- 
greted Humboldt did not himself record the 
annals of his own life; but we suppose the con- 
clusion of Cosmos, at his advanced age, was as 
much as could reasonably be undertaken.” 

The Journal des Débats receives the following 
news from London :—* The University of Heidel- 
berg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, has just con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor in Divinity on Mr. 
John William Pennington, a negro Catholic priest 
of New York, United States, who is the author of 
several important works on theology (7?) Mr. 
Pennington is, undoubtedly, the first negro on 
whom a like honor has been bestowed by a Euro- 
pean university. He sojourns at present in Lon- 
don, and is about to set out for Heidelberg for 
the purpose of receiving the insignia of his 
doctorate.” 

The same journal, of the 10th ult., states :— 
«Yesterday the Professors of the College of 
France beld a meeting for the purpose of choosing 
a candidate, to be presented to the government, 
for filling the Chair of Chemistry now vacant in 
consequence of the demission of M. Pelouze. 
The number of votes was 22; of which M. Lau- 
rent, Assayer in the Mint of Paris, received 13. 
He is consequently elected candidate. This de- 
cision has been transmitted to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, who will invite the Academy 
of Science (of the Institute) to elect its candidate 
also.” 

As an example good against the hour of need 
for literary journals we quote a paragraph from the 
London Atheneum of December 7, in which that 
paper retracts an unfavorable criticism :—* The 
‘ Pictures of Rural Life in Austria and Hungary, 
which were summarily dismissed by our reviewer 
last week as not throwing any lights on the imme- 
diate subject which he had in hand,—did neverthe- 
less deserve a good word for their own sake. We 
know not why it is not stated on the title page that 
they are translations of that first series of the 
‘ Studien’ of Stifter which were, we believe, first 
introduced to the English reader in the columns of 
the Atheneum.” Here was a blunder against the 
obvious intentions of the journal. It is one which 
might happen in any newspaper ; the only thing 
remarkable is that in the variety of books and 
topies discussed, at a moment’s notice, such acci- 
dents do not occur oftener. No properly con- 
ducted journal will withhold a prompt retraction 
or stultify itself by a pretence of infallibility. 

Sir John Herschel has received the appointment 
of Master of the Mint, with, it is said, active and 
responsible duties attached, and a salary of £1500 
per annum. It will be remembered that this office 
was once held by Sir Isaac Newton. 

Mr. Doyle, the retired artist of Punch, publishes 
a Christmas Book, with thirty-five illustrations, 
“The Story of Jack and the Giants.” 

Illustrations to Tennyson’s “ Princess,” elegantly 
illuminated by Lady Dalmeny, is one of the “ Gift” 
books of the London season. 

Mrs. Hall’s illustrated Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines have been collected into a volume. 

The New York Recorder, in an article on “ the 
Hungarian Controversy and Professor Bowen,” 
thus defines the latter’s position in reference to the 
Chair of History at Cambridge: « We hope, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bowen will be confirmed, for he 
seems to be arraigned before the public not so 
much for his views on European polities, as for his 
doubts on the feasibility of Fourier’s phalanxes, on 
the Christian principles of Strauss and Parker, the 
philosophical profundity of Emerson and Alcott, 
the poetry and ‘utterances’ of the Boston Trans- 
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cendentalists, and the constitutional politics of 
Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd Garrison. 
We should be pleased to see & man of orthodox 
views in the Chair of History at Cambridge ; but 
we do not expect this. And though Mr. Bowen’s 
is somewhat shorter than we could wish, we 
know that he believes in God and the Bible ; that 
he is not a conspirator against the ten command- 
ments or the Constitution of his country. Though 
he may not believe in women’s rights as defined at 
the late Worcester convention, he does believe in 
them as defined in the Bible. Though he may 
have doubts as to the republicanism of General 
Bem (alias Murad Pasha), or the ‘ holiness’ of the 
‘soul’ of George Sand, or the patriotism of Bene- 
dict Arnold, we believe him to be an honest, 
clear-headed, and able man, and that the contest 
between him and his opponents is in a great degree 
one between truth and error.” 





THE ELYSIUM OF VIENNA. 
[From “ Germania, its Courts, Camps, and People.”’) 


Tue Elisium is nothing more nor less than a 
cellar, or rather an indefinite collection of cel- 
lars, not “rolled into one,” but branching off 
one into the other. They were the cellars of 
a convent, once upona time. Between eleven 
and twelve, on a Sunday night, you may see 
half Vienna pouring down the huge maw 
which opens to receive it, somewhat after the 
guise of the red cavern, supposed to represent 
the infernal regions, in “ Robert le Diable.” 
Men do not walk, they are shot down the stairs 
like coals out of a sack; and you find your- 
self at the bottom before you are well aware 
of having left the platform where you took 
your ticket. Here you go to the right or to 
the left, or straight on, and everywhere you 
find space crowded to suffocation. In one 
sear supper-tables are ranged in long cham- 

rs, decorated to represent Alpine scenes, 
and musicians dressed like Tyroleans are 
playing Styrian airs, under cover of an artificial 
chalet. You leave this, to enter a round room, 
painted and bespangled a Torientale, and 
wherein gingerbread gilding is plentiful; 
Moorish galleries lead to Gothic corridors, and 
when you issue from these, you find you have 
more stairs before you, and the clash of cym- 
bals, trumpets, and drums, and the increasing 
ardor of the assistants, announce to you that 
something extraordinary is going on. This 
is the “great attraction” of the evening, 
the procession of masks, the “ Masken- 
Zug.” As to attempting to get near it you 
might as well try to force your way through 
a stone-wall; all that you can do is to 
follow the stream, and watch what is going on 
from afar; but to your infinite horror you fed, 
all of a sudden, that you are on the verge of 
a precipice, hanging on the very brink of an 
abyss! Why, ought you were already 
deep in the bowels of the earth, and can there 
be anything deeper still? Vows verrez tout a 
Theure. Beneath you is the “ Zug,” wending 
its —- way, large and lazy as a boa that 
has dined. The subject of it is the emigra- 
tion to California ; aud all the arsenal of Vien- 
nese wit has been exhausted to find mottoes 
and devices for the maskers. Leading to the 
level space, where the procession is defiling, is 
a broad and steep flight of stairs, down which 
if there were not the help of the up current, 
you must be plunged head-foremost. In your 
rear you have a good-humored looking Wie- 
ner Bursch,a gargon de café, or some such 
functionary, who goes on uninterruptedly ex- 
claiming, “ Shaun’s na! schaun’s na! 4 bitt 
innen, Schaun’s ja doch!” (Look ye, now 
look ye! Lord ive you! look you here !) 
whilst your right hand is flanked by Prince L., 
the brother of a sovereign prince, and your 





left by a soldier of the Mazzuchelli regiment, 
who is trying with all his might not to crush 
you orinjure yourdress. But thisis nothing; the 
startling sight is in front. “ Don’t tread upon 
my toes!” is a common objurgation, but here 
it is, “don’t tread upon my nose!” and no- 
thing can equal the anxiety of the upturned 
eyes which implore of you not to “put them 
out!” There! you = advanced a step 
further, and your right foot is on the shoulder 
of a handsome captain of hussars, who smiles 
gallantly and pays you acompliment, the sense 
of which is, that it is easy for you anywhere 
to “ walk over the course,” for you know him, 
and he is an habitué at the Countess E——’s; 
when this is past you find yourself in danger 
of sending your shoe through the lace of a 
housemaid’s cap, and to save you and yourself, 
you streteh out your arm and catch in despair 
at the string of dazzling stars upon an old 
general’s uniform. The hauberl is saved by its 
wearer having mounted a step, and then she 
laughs, and you laugh, and the old general 
laughs, and you lose your hold upon his cross- 
es, and, by dint of much management on your 
part and on that of your cavalier, you arrive at 
the bottom, having, considering the cireum- 
stances, an incaleulably small number of da- 
maged noses to answer for, but rich is the 
comprehension of what “ walking upon peo- 
ple’s heads” really means. And even now 

ou are not at the end. Lower still, by one 
ong, winding staircase, is the Brazilian rail- 
eal, and down you go. How deep you may 
be in your maternal element, when you enter 
upon the Eisenbahn, is more than I can under- 
take to say, and you are not much inclined to 
care, for all your attention is engrossed by the 
rattling of the cars on the railroad ; the laugh- 
ing of the people in them ; the cracking of the 
postillions’ — (for the carriages on the 
rails are drawn by ponies), and the screamin 
and chattering of the cockatoos, parrots, an 
monkeys, that for the sake of la couleur locale 
are chained upon trees, real trees, over your 
head. “ Now, as I live!” cries out your com- 
panion, “ there’s Peppi!” and he nods familiar- 
ly to one of the most aristocratic exquisites in 
poe who is taking his tour de chemin de 
\fer (by the side of such a pretty girl !), and 
/ you are not gone far before you are met by 
|* Tony” and “ Seppl,” and the Lord knows who 
besides; and then comes by aman with a basket, 
who gives you bonbons, and, if it is not too late, 
you go home to the house of one of the ladies 
of your party, and rejoice over ices from Deh- 
ne’s, And in the thousands whom you have 
seen at theElisium there is not a class that is 
not represented, from the prince to the chim- 
ney-sweeper, from the general to the drummer, 
from the countess of thirty-two quarterings 
whose father had the golden fleece given to 
him by Austria, down to the girl who sweeps 
your bedroom floor in the absence of the head 
chambermaid of the hotel. And in all this 
mixture of what are represented as hostile 
classes, in all this close contact of what are 
called warring colors and conditions, not a 
word, or a gesture, or a look, indicates any- 
thing save good intelligence and harmony. 
The noble does nothing to slight his humbler 
companions,—that is not astonishing ; but what 
is far more so, the maa of inferior rank does 
nothing to insult those above him, or make 
them feel that there, where he is, there is no 
place for them. I maintain the Elisium to be 
not only unique in Europe, but impossible in 
any other coun No one should be in Vi- 
enna without visiting it, for it will serve more 
to show what i Wienaces really are than 
huge folios of political economy. 
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(From “ The Portfolio” of the London Leader) 
THE REMORSE OF PONTIUS PILATE. 


By G. H. Lewes. 


y 
a Roman Governor is likely to have feit.) 


and Pontias Pilate 
is stricken with 
remorse. 


G.oominy sat Pontius Pilate, 
Dark in gloomy thought sat he, 
Sorely troubled in his spirit 

That he had not set Him free. 
Many a quick and eager yearning 
(Roused by the Divine One’s face) 
Had been stifled by the clamors 
Of the accursed Jewish race. 


Gladly would he have released Him— 
Sore perplexed was he With doubts ; 

But the assembled Jews around him 
Tore the air with hideous shouts : 
Envious Elders, red-haired Spies, 

And angry Mob with restless eyes, 

With vulture-looks and maddening cries, 
Tore the air with hideous shouts. 


And, as he heard that frantic yell, 
The coward heart of Pilate fell. 


Now to his gloom came added horror, 
Hearing how Jesus died : 

By that he knew it was the Saviour 
He had crucified. 

Upon the sky the lightning 
Writ with a hurried hand 

The bright words of God’s anger 
Against the Jewish laad. 

The thunder burst in curses ; 
There fell a blinding rain ; 

Then was the vail of the Temple 
Rent like a shred in twain. 


Then Pilate’s brow grew darker, 
Deeper his agony ; 

For he had slain The Saviour, 
And might have set him free ! 

A lump of ice was in his breast, 
Changing to burning fire, 

And then to freezing ice again, 
In dread of God’s great ire ! 


He was seized with a grim remorse; 
He was burned with a raging fire ; 
He was iced with the ghastly fear 
Of the Everlasting’s ire ! 

Grim remorse and lasting ire, 

Iey fear and raging fire, 

Shrill despair and sickening terror, 
Hateful consciousness of error, 
Followed him where’er he went : 

A just and fearful punishment. 


Away, away, he wandered far 
Over the burning sands ; 
Bat the burning sand, the parehed-up sand, 
Was cool and moist as a meadow-land 
To his burning, burning hands: 
His burning hands, his parched-up mouth, 
Were moist to the fever of his heart’s drouth! 
The red sun baked his dusty limbs, 
And baked his haggard face, 
Until he blackened to the sight 
Like to the Jewish race. 
The red sun shrivelled up his beard, 
And shrivelled up his hair, 
All grizzly with the common dust— 
Grizzly as old men’s are. 


Away, away, he wandered far, 
Over hill and over plain ; 

Nor stayed he ever, day nor night, 

Nor stayed he in his useless flight 
From the everlasting pain. 
He walked out in the moonlight, 
For the shadows startled him ; 
But there moved his own shadow, 
Terrible and dim. 

Beside him, when the sun went up, 
And when the sun went down, 

And when the moon rolled up the sky, 





There stood, where’er he turned his eye, 
The shadow, like a frown ! 
And ever fixed before his eyes 
Was that Divine One’s face, 
In its mild earnestness and love, 
‘Its godlike human grace ; 
Unutterable depth of love 
Beaming from its eyes: 
A face all written o’er with grief 
And human sympathies. 


The peasants, as he passed them, 
Looked pale at one another ; 

The child gazed at him wistfully, 
Then crept close to its mother. 

E’en lovers, as he crossed them, 
Were moved to pitying sighs ; 

And for a time forbore to look 
Into each other’s eyes. 

For on his brow and on his face 
Was stamped the brand of Cain ; 

His features delicately lined 
With the keen hand of Pain. 

Iseariot had hanged hiinself, 
Escaping thus despair! 

And Pontius Pilate envied him, 
But envied him with fear, 

He longed to die—he hated life ; 
But he had not the will ; 

For the thought of death—the fear of death 
Was more terrific still. 

Life was a curse—a cleaving curse, 
To him an endless curse ; 

But death might be . . he knew not what. . 
But, oh! it might be worse ! 

So, many days and many nights, 
He wandered on alone; 

And many nights and many days 
He wandered, wandered on. 


Across the Syrian deserts, 
Across the burning sands, 

Had Pontius Pilate wandered 
And reached the Switzers’ land. 

From burning plains and pathless plains 
The wanderer had come, — 

To verdant vales and icy vales, 
Hoping to find a home. 

There chamois-haunted mountains rose, 
Aspiring to the sky ; 

And mighty groves of chestnut-trees 
Met everywhere the eye. 

Innumerable glaciers gleamed 
In the bright morning sun ; 

And mountains reddened like to gold 
When the lusty day was done. 

And branchless trunks of shattered pines, 
Shattered by falling snow,— 

Masses of snow that momently 
Came thundering below ; 

Which, as they fell, were sometimes crushed 
‘To powder by the shock, 

Then, like some mimic waterfall, 
Flowed over the steep rock. 


This was the spot, the enchanting spot, 
Where Pontius Pilate came ; 


The icecrags frowned above him, 
And frowned the dark ravine ; 
The shadow-haunted Wanderer 


He could not drive away that face— 


That shadow shifted o’er the snow, 

The shudder of woe ; 

And in the valley’s st space 
Looked out on him Saviour’s face ! 


ae lagna Lary ig, Fev: 43 silent sky ; 
as he prayed in that 

And the eee laaeads tetrad nes, 
Their silence made it terrible to die ! 
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The Saviour’s face 

accompanieth him : 

its mildness and its 

beauty, to bim, how 
' 


Men shudder at his 
a » and 
avoid him. 


He recalleth the fate 
of Tseuriot, and en- 
vieth it, but cannot 
imitate it, 


Death, the dim 
terror, seareth his 
wretched soul, and 
forceth him to bear 
bis burden longer. 


Wandering much 
and weariedly, he 
reacheth the fair 
Helvetia. 


His sorrow is an 
inward sorrow, and 
changeth not with 
change of scene. 
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Of Him crucified ! 
Bearing now his 


Pontius Pilate came. 


There, arrived at the snow-summit, 
His brain grew dizzy then ; 

He wished once more to be among 
The crowd of busy men,— 

Of Pharisees and Sadducees,— 
That he might see, in them, 

How could be borne the crime that dreve 


Him from Jerusalem. 


Insensibly the And at this thought there rose a face, 
thought of them 2 ~ aoe 
recalleth Judas to Grim peering from the mist : 

his mind ; and grow- "T'was the red-haired traitor, Judas !— 
a shapeth He who betrayed and kissed ! 

a phantasaa. 


All idly in the wind, 


Wearily did Pontius Pilate 
Press the mountain-side : 
Vainly did he seek oblivion 


Up that lofty jagged mountain 
is name, 
Driven by remorse and terror, 


Horror gives horrent shapes to thought ; 
And dangling in the air 

Was the ghastly corpse of Judas, 
Hung by his own red hair! 

Yes, hanging there, and swinging 
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A pale nonentity. 


snow. 





January, 1843. 


As Pontius gazed, tumultuously 
hese thoughts rushed through his mind : 
If he could be like Judas—- 


It becometh possible 
to die. 


If death could be no more than death, 
How gladly would he die ! 


Then Pilate laughed exultingly : 
His laugh was like a valture’s cry ; 
And echoes answered far and near, 
Startling the chamois’ eager fear. 
He was seized with a mad desire ; 
He was burned with a raging fire ; 
And dared the Everlasting’s ire, 
Blinding thoughts and mad desire, 

’ Tey fear and rag‘ng fire, 
Shrill despair and sickening terror, 
Hateful consciousness of error, 
Seized him with a maniac force, 
And put an end to all remorse. 
He glared defiance at the sky, 
Then sprang exulting from on high ; 
Dropped like a stone into the lake below, 
And stilled his throbbing heart in its cool bed of 


Madness bursteth 

in a storm upon his 
brain, and he dieth 
blaspheming. 











FINE ARTS. 


PROFESSOR SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS. 


Ts is the title of a modest sign, barely suf- 
ficient to attract the attention of the pedes- 
trian in Broadway, which appears at the 
corner of that thoroughfare and 13th st, in the 
front of the newly erected iron building. The 
title offers very little to engage the attention 
of most observers, beyond, perhaps, a chance 
reminiscence of a juvenile visit to the Ameri- 
can Museum, or a flattening of noses and 
grinding of knees against the upper balcony 
of Castle Garden—where sometimes you saw 
through a mysterious pane of glass, a church, 
a blank, or a view of Lisbon, the Great Square 
of Mexico—an amplification of the style and 
spirit of the engravings in the spelling-book. 
Cosmoramas became humbugs at which Irish 
nurses turned up their noses, and infant prodi- 
gies ceased to gape. M. Sattler, however, 
has come to change all that, and vindicate a 
favorite toy * = os ig ar ; are 
magnified oi tin imself, fram 
original drawings on a ot—E Nubia, 
Arabia, and the lesser wonders of the West— 
ecosmoramas which would not discredit, as 
illustrations, the ificent “Cosmos” of 
Humboldt itself. We have never seen any- 
thing of the kind so little hackneyed, or more 
vivid The scenes selected are all of interest, 
most of them of decided novelty, and always 
preseason with great clearness and freshness. 

ey are outside of the usual range of travel. 
Twenty-six in number, they embrace the rock- 
hewn temples of the Nile, its famous cataracts, 
rock and water fairly alive; the statues of 
Memnon and the Sphinx; a izing view 
of the Pyramids, with a distinct impression of 
their a surface; numerous views of 
Jerusalem and its Church of the Sepulchre ; a 
series from the Austrian Alps, bold and effee- 
tive; a new revelation of the burial-place of 
the Cid, the Cathedral of Burgos; an inhabit- 
able vista of the floor of St. Peter’s, at Rome ; 
Westminster Abbey, with the smoke taken 
out of the atmosphere, &c., &c. 

These are all faithfully presented by M. 
Sattler, with every attention to comfort and 
convenience. e cordially recommend a 
visit to his gallery as a most intelligent and 
satisfactory employment of an hour. 

FINE ART GOSSIP. 

Mr. Cuartes Martin has established himself 

at his elegant rooms in the Union Place Hotel ; 





and is, we are glad to understand, receiving the best 
callers of the city. Mr. Martin’s Crayon Portraits 
are already well known in many parts of the 
country, and seem to strike a taste which is not 
always satisfied with the common heads and 
portraitures. Mr. Martin is a cultivated artist in 
every sense; and will confirm his welcome the 
longer he tarries with us. 


Mr. Thomas Phillibrown, an eminent Historical 
Line Engraver from London, has recently arrived 
in this city with a view to the prosecution of his 
art in the new world. Mr. P. has executed many 
important works, and latterly some of the best ex- 
ecuted of the line engravings employed in the illus- 
trated works of Messrs. Appleton. As the de- 
mand for good artists in this line exceeds the 
supply, we have little doubt of the success of our 
good wishes in commending this gentleman to the 
trade and others interested. 


The Leader says:—“ The ex-Emperor of 
Austria, surprised to find, in one of his visits to 
Venice, that no monument had beea erected to 
the memory of Titian, ordered, at his own ex- 
pense, the construction of one worthy of the im- 
mortal painter. He left the Academy of Venice 
the choice of the form of the monument, and of 
the site on which it should be erected. The Aca- 
demy confided the monument to one of its mem- 
bers, M. Zandomeni, professor of sculpture. ‘This 
gentleman’s design is on rather a colossal scale. 
It comprises a large statue of Titian between two 
allegorical figures, one representing the sixteenth 
century, the other the present one. Near the 
Titian rises another figure, intended to represent 
Universal Nature, and indicating, we are told, that 
Titian was capable of representing Nature in 
every form ; and, in addition to this group, there 
is a figure of the Genius of Painting weeping, and 
another of a woman who represents the city of 
Venice, placing, in tears, a crown on the artist's 
tomb. Finally, the basso-relievos which are to 
decorate the represent the first composi-* 
tion of Titian, for which he gained a prize when a 
pupil, and his last unfinished painting on which he 
worked on the eve of his death (both of these are 
in the Academy of Venice). The monument is to 
be placed in the Church of St. Mary of Frari, 
near that of Canova. It will be inaugurated in 
about a year’s time, with great pomp.” 

An accidental disaster, similar in = — 
though less provoking in its cause) to that whie 
betta der Fett abo We the Portions Vase— 
has just occurred to one of the most beautiful and 
interesting in the grand collection of vases in the 
Vatican. We learn the particulars from the 
Roman correspondence in the Daily News. The 


vase, which was of extraordinary size, was formed | or an internal whisper of condemnation. 





containing the ashes of the sons of Germanicus— 
or, according to some antiquaries, of Augustus 
himself—which was found in the vicinity of the 
mausoleum of Augustus. It stood on a pedestal 
near a large window, not far from the Cleopatra: 
and it is supposed that the violence of the wind 
burst open the windows, and blew the heavy cur- 
tains about with such force as to dash the vase— 
which unfortunately was not properly secured by 
a pivot underneath—to the floor,—shivering it 
into such an infinite number of pieces that, it is 
said, there is scarcely any possibility of its being 
ever restored to its pristine shape. After the mar- 
vellous restoration of the Portland Vase there is, 
however, we should fancy, room for hope. The 
Cavaliere Fabri, who is Director of the Vatican 
Museum, should consult the artist who effected 
that restoration before he abandons the fragments 
in despair.—( Atheneum.) 


A number of the Alta Californian of alate date 
records the progress of taste in the golden city— 
one step out of the mire of the fine arts (?) with 
which the “saloons” began. It is a hint which 
should not be thrown away upon our civilization 
on the Atlantic:—“« We have been gratified of 
late by the decided improvement manifested in 
various parts of our city, in the choice of and ex- 
hibitions of pictures and engravings. One year 
ago it seemed to be the general idea that nothing 
representing the human race was fit for exhibition, 
unless it was painted, or sketched, or engraved ina 
nude state. The walls of the public rooms and 
houses, the windows of show shops, everywhere, 
indeed, where a picture was shown, the same dis- 
gusting and abominable idea prevailed; beauty 
was thought to consist in nakedness ; and, it must 
be confessed, as far as a large portion of these in- 
animate bawds—called ‘ pictures, in good-natured 
compliment—were concerned, their only attraction 
arose from the fact that they had no decent habili- 
ments. But a change has been taking place, and 
is progressing. Some of the rooms that have been 
more recently fitted up as places of public resort, 
have been adorned with works of taste, rather than 
made a sort of reflecting mirror of depraved 
thoughts and ideas, where the dissolute and aban- 
doned had only to look at the embellishments of 
the walls to see personated the ae though, 
perhaps, seductive representations of their own pas- 
gl lusts. "Many of the daubs, called by 
some classical name, which have so tenaciously 
clung to the walls of public rooms—like so many 
spittings of pretension which thought itself genins 
—have been put to bed, we suppose, they having 
been a long time disrobed, and their places sup- 
plied with others, at which modesty, and virtue, 
and youth can look and admire, without a — 
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of cotognino alabaster, and was the identical one! are still left in their nudity. But we hope that the 
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winter of a true and moral taste will, ere long, be 
so chilling upon them, that they too will soon retire 
within dimity or blankets.” 





THE DRAMA. 


TuERE was little of interest the last week at 
the theatres or at the opera, though the re- 
turn of M’lle Parodi, and her appearance in 
Giovanna di Napoli, the opera of M. Strakosch, 
will revive the attention of the friends of the 
house. At Niblo’s the house was closed on 
New Year’s Eve on occasion.of the death of 
M’lle Lehman from injuries received by her in 
consequence of her dress taking fire from the 
lights on the stage. After the,melancholy ex- 
periences in this respect the fact is disgraceful 
to theatrical managers. We remember well 
the sensation of horror sent through the com- 
munity, five years since, at the recital of the 
burning on the London boards of Miss Clara 
Webster. This unhappy precedent was then 
enforced on the attention of our own managers, 
and the wise suggestion of the London coro- 
ner that the lights should be protected by a 
network of wire recommended to them. 
They have not seen fit to make this humane 
improvement. Had M’lle Lehman’s death oe- 
eurred on the stage we presume the public 
attention would be again awake; but as a few 
days elapsed before that event, it is, or ap- 
pears, of less consequence. ‘The ballet is not 
80 popular an amusement in this communit 
that its habitual grossness may be accompanied, 
with impunity, with an habitual disregard of 
human life. The spectators who will encounter 
indelicacy, may not be prepared for cruelty. 
We call, therefore, again upon managers to 
ee a the actor from risk of accident of this 
ind. 
While on this subject it is satisfactory to 
note the zeal of the press in calling for im- 
roved means of exit from that dangerous 
Puildiog, Tripler Hall. Will the call be at- 
tended to, or will the proprietors wait for a 
voice from the Coroner ? 
DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Mr. Nearte recently made his appearance suc- 
cessfully at the American Theatre, New Orleans, 
in several leading characters. The Delta, com- 
menting on one of his footlight “speeches” in 
which he “ courted’ rather than deprecated true 
criticism,” remarks very properly of the puffatory 
system :—* We regard as the most disreputable 
feature in the journalism of our country, the sys- 
tem of paid —_ of indiscriminate and false 
praise, observed by the majority of newspapers to- 
wards all actors, good, bad, and indifferent. We 
enjoy, to a most unlimited extent, the privilege of 
tearing to pieces the character, lives, and talents of 
our great men, those eminent in politics, science, 
and religion, but when any strolling theatrical pre- 
tender comes along, we are expected to exhaust 
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pay the newspapers like other people. This 
arrangement would be greatly to the advantage of 
the newspapers. As it is now, the theatres are a 
great tax on the press; they get all their work 
done for little or nothing. Those who are not 
compelled to go every night, may think the free 
list a great thing, bat to us it is an immense bore.” 
« |’ Enrant Propieve” is the title of a new opera 
just brought out in the music and drama-loving 
metropolis of France. The words are by Seribe, 
and the music by Auber. La Presse and the 
other journals give full accounts of this new pro- 
duction, and speak of it as promising great success. 
“ The decorations, the costumes, the arrangements 
of the groups, all bear the stamp of scientific 
truth and good taste: the Prodigal Son is one of 
the most splendidly got-up operas one can see.” 


The following is a portion of Mr. Horne’s 
Prologue to the Duchess of Malfi, Webster the 
“old Dramatist’s play, lately revived by Mr. 
Phelps, at the Surrey Theatre, and also partly re- 
written by Mr. H.: 


To those whose hopes are greyer than the Age, 
And have no strength to turn another page ;— 
To those who contemplate the moving skies, 
Yet see no promise in their auguries :— 

To those who think a downward rolling stone 
Must reach the bottom—and so, help it down ;— 
To those who see the round of human things, 
Like the mill-horse who never dreams of wings, 
All great designs advancing to a goal, 

Fill them with doubts that paralyse the soul ! 
The poet’s fiery Pegasus appears 

Madness—to them his wings are but long ears; 
And, for the disbeliever in a cause, 

There are no signs and tokens, reasons, laws ; 
His facts and figures prove all eagles, daws. 


Arise—advance—or must we groan and sigh 

In old arm-chairs, while all the rest steam by ! 
All else progressing—drove, and shoal, and flock, 
Shall we remain—an old shell on a rock, 

And the great elements of human passion 
Succumb to foreign tastes—to farce and fashion ? 
Shall we be told that, in a barbarous age, 

The mirror held to nature’s face and page 

Was a gross taste, for which we are too sage ? 
No: let us rather say our Drama stands 

On lasting truths, and not on shifting sands. 


Now do we see—through laurels not yet won— 

Two paths of light, each leading to the sun :— 

The first, our ancient Drama, rough and great, 

Mighty in passion, full of strength and weight ; 

Our fathers’ these, founded so deep in nature, 

So absolute in each essential feature, 

That no emasculated forms can take 

The second place—they’re of a different make— 

An ancient giant to a modern rake! 

Wherefore the only second path appears 

For those who can uplift their fathers’ spears— 

sey: on high—strike home, and take their 
place, 

The true legitimate sons of that great race! 


In our fresh period, vigorous life requires 
More solid food for its exalting fires ; 
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FACTS AND OPINIONS 


OF LITERATURE, SOCIETY, AND MOVEMENTS OF Ty; 
DaY. 
Centres of interest are rapidly forming in oy; 
metropolis : and among these, with a peculiarity o/ 
its own in the convergence of the two grea: 
thoroughfares of Broadway and its democratic 
rival, Bowery, is Union Square. About this focus 
schools, private palaces, and great hotels begin 1, 
swarm ; and among these, with rights of primo. 
geniture as the earliest comer, is the Union Placy 
Hotel, which is reported to possess dainty fare, 
neat attendance, pure air, and amplitude in al| ji, 
arrangements. It is certainly in all its connexioys 
and surroundings a — place: a cheerful ter. 
minus to travellers for a first ride up the city : its 

i ood is certainly worth visiting: and jy 
the period of observation, Tux Hotel is the natura| 
tarrying-place. 

In the United States Senate, Dec. 30th, Mr. 
Douglass presented a memorial of Mr. Wie of 
Lancaster, Pa., Prof. of Meteorology, setting fort) 
that he had brought that science to such perfection 
as to make it useful in the transportation of mails. 
and also in time of war as an engine of destruction, 

He proposes to construct a balloon capable of 
raising 20 tons, raise it over the Capito! above 
gun shot, and discharge imitative missiles to show 
its capacity in the destruction of an enemy’s fort or 
army. He asks Congress to appropriate $20,000) 
to enable him to make experiments as to his pro- 
ject. A rival to Whitney’s railroad—he moved its 
reference to Committee on Roads and Canals. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Bright opposed such reference: that Com- 
mittee had nothing to do with aerial affairs. He 
moved that it be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations (laughter). Foreign Ministers 
were interested in getting speedily to their destina- 
tion. 

Mr. Mangum protested against such referenc. ; 
and moved it be referred to a select committee, 
with Douglass at its head. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Douglass moved it be referred to the Naval 
Committee. Agreed to. 

The Manchester Examiner gives this outline of 
the Earl of Carlisle’s lecture at the Leeds Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, in which he stated the result of his 
observations during a tour in the United States in 
1841. He described, very pleasantly, what he saw 
of Boston, Niagara, New York, and Washiugton, 
and of the public men, Apams, Van Buren, and 
others. He spoke of the exhausted and deserted 
aspect of the slave states of Virginia and North 
Carolina ; and, on the other hand, praised the fac- 
tory folks of Lowell, and the morality and industry 
of the people of New England. “In the tree 
states, at least, the people at large bear an active, 
and, I believe, on the whole, a useful part in all the 
concerns of internal government and _ practical 
daily life. Men of all classes, and especially the 
more wealthy and instructed, take a zealous share 
in almost every pursuit of usefulness and philan- 
thropy :’ they visit the hospitals and asylums, they 
attend the daily instructions of the schools, they 
give lectures at lyceums and institutes. I have al- 
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Me are t Great passions—doings—sufferings, great hopes | ready mentioned with just praise the universal dit- 
i, the language of eulogy in his praise, and if we still, fusion and excellent quality of popular education, 
: happen to squeeze in a word or sentence of doubt- | To urge us up the steep and thorny hill, 


ful approval, Where genius, science, liberty, combined, 





* To hint a fault, or hesitate dislike !’ 


straightway the manager evidently gives us the 
cold shoulder,—talks about his free list, his adver- 
tisements, and his bill for printing; and a small 
clique, which every pretender on the stage has 
around him, begins to bark and snap at the heels 
of the offending journalist. Now, we abominate 
this whole system. It is the smallest, and there- 
fore the most degrading exhibition of bribery and 
corruption. The press, in our humble mind, 
should despise all such pretended favors. The free 
list is an abomination. We made an effort a few 
years ago to have it abolished, but we found no 
paper willing to co-operate with us. Let the 
newspaper proprietors and editors pay the theatres 
like other people, and let the theatrical managers 





Give lasting empire to the advancing mind. 

Wherefore, to-night, we bring the aspiring themes 

Of great, old Webster—clad in whose strong 
beams 


We venture forth on the uplifted sea 

Of his invention’s high-wrought poesy, 
Steering to reach the storm-rent beacon tower, 
Trusting his hand—and with full faith in power. 





Centrigs, or wooden frames, are put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no longer than 
till the latter are consolidated. Even so plea- 
sures are the devil’s seaffolding to build a habit 
upon ;—that formed and y, the pleasures 
are sent for fire-wood, and the hell Soins in 
this life —CoLERinee. 





as established ——- in the states of New Eng- 
land, the pow empire state of New York, ant 
I may add the prosperous and aspiring state o! 
Ohio. Without venturing to weigh the preponde- 
rating recommendations or deficiencies of the vo- 
luntary system, I may fairly ask what other cow- 
munities are so amply supplied with the facilities of 
public worship for all their members? The towns, 
old and young, bristle with churches. They are 
almost always well filled. The sabbath, in the 
eastern and northern states at least, is scrupulously 
observed ; and with the most unbounded freedom of 
conscience, and a nearly complete absence 0! 
polemical strife and bitterness, there is apparently a 
close unity of feeling and practice in rendering 
homage to God.” The noble lecturer, however, 
did not spdre the faults of American society : he 
charged it with a tame and implicit submission \° 
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devotion to money, a restless and unscru- 


tor of travelling ies, died on the 16th Nov. 


menageries 
of bronchitis, at Northallerton, Yorkshire, after a 


: illness, in his 73d year. It was an often 
dingtesod wish of the deceased, that as he had lived 


80 Nd 

ie with it, and with this view he had caused to 
» aoe ayn short time since a new travelling 
bed carriage, in which he expired. His menagerie 
was being “place 


exhibited at the time in the market 


in Northallerton, and an announcement of his 


was made by his own request to the specta- 
_ after which the band played the Dead March 
in Saul, the animals were fed, and the exhibition 
closed for the evening. Asa boy Mr.Wombwell had 
rabbits, &c., but his accidental pur- 

chase and exhibition of a couple of cheap boa cgn- 


strictors led him into the show line. The /idustrated 


ives some interesting details of his pursuit : 
x Wombwell, of late years, had been very suc- 


cessful in breeding, and possessed at the time of 


his death more than twenty lions and five ele- 


phants, in addition to an unrivalled collection of 


other wild animals, Some time since, and it is the 
only instance on record, one of his lionesses had a 


litter of two white cubs. The proprietors of 


menageries experience a great loss from disease, 
mortality, and accident ; and Wombwell calcu- 
lated that he had lost, from first to last, a fortune 
of at least from £12,000 to £15,000 by mortality 
among his wild beasts, birds, and animals. Not 
many years since, a fine ostrich, worth £200, 
which could have picked crumbs from a ceiling 


twelve feet high, thrust his bill between the bars of 


his cage, gave it an unlucky twist, and in attempt- 
ing to withdraw it literally broke his neck. 
Monkeys become exceedingly delicate when im- 
ported into England. They are soon affected by 
cold, and when they begin to cough very generally 
fall into consumption, and exhibit all the symp- 
toms of haman beings laboring under the same 
complaint. ‘The value of wild animals, like 
everything else, varies according to supply and de- 
mand. Tigers have been sold as high as £300, 
but at other times they can be had for £100. A 
good panther is worth £100 ; hyenas, from £30 to 
£40; zebras from £150 to £200. The rarer 
kinds of monkeys are very valuable; and lamas 
and gnus always exceedingly high. Upon lions, 
lionesses, and elephants, it is impossible to fix any 
price. Two cubs is the usual litter of the lioness, 
but Wombwell formerly had an old one which 
repeatedly dropped four. In these cases she 
nursed two and neglected the others; but Mr. 
Wombwell had a beautiful pointer bitch, which in 
her lifetime suckled four lions. The cost of Mr. 
Wombwell’s three establishments was enormous— 
on an average, at least £35 a day each. His 
caravans amounted to upwards of forty, and his 
stud—the finest breed of draught horses—varied 
from about 110 to 120. The expenses of his 
bands were estimated at £40 per week ; while the 
amount he paid for turnpike tolls in the course of a 
year formed a prominent item in his expenditure. 
Even the ale of one of his elephants came to some- 
thing throughout the twelve months, to say nothing 
of loaves (the best bread), grass, hay; and the 
capacious maw consumed the latter article at the 
rate of 168 lbs. per diem.” 








VARIETIES. 


FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR, 


Fourth Batch. 
HEADED OFF. 


Ir is well known that the Eagle of Austria is 
represented with two heads, one of which is sup- 


posed to its eye out upon Hungary, and the 
other meen Leeks Ths 0a:Eatperce, previ- 
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ous to his abdication, and for aught we have heard 
to the contrary, in his present retirement, derived 
all his ideas of ornithology from his own coat of 
arms. On one occasion he was presented with a 
magnificent eagle, alive and kicking, and with all 
his feathers flying. His Majesty absolutely ignored 
the bird, declaring that he was no eagle, as he had 
but one head. He was probably correct ; at least, 
there can be no doubt that he will regard the 
American Eagle, in its recent demonstration 
upon M. Hulsemann, as emphatically a double 
header. 

“ Well, sir!” exclaimed a lady, the vehement 
and impassioned partisan of Mr. Wilkes, in the 
day of his glory, and during the broad blaze of 
his patriotism, “ well, sir! and will you dare deny 
that Mr. Wilkes is a great man, and an eloquent 
man?” “Oh! by no means, Madam! I have not 
a doubt respecting Mr. Wilkes’stalents!” “ Well, 
but, Sir! and is he not a fine man, too, and a 
handsome man?” “Why, Madam! he squints, 
doesn’t he!” “ Squints! yes, to be sure he does, 
Sir! but not a bit more than a gentleman and a 
man of sense ought to squint !” 

are certain tribes of Negroes who take 
for the deity of the day the first thing they see or 
meet with in the morning. Many of our fine 
ladies, adds Coleridge, and some of our very fine 
gentlemen, are followers of the same sect ; though 
by aid of the looking-glass they secure a con- 
staney as to the object of their devotion. 

Macaulay, at the close of a long evening which 
he had occupied with a continuous stream of dis- 
course, interrupted only by an occasional remark 
wedged in by a pertinacious barrister, was con- 
| gratalated by Sydney Smith upon his extraordinary 
elocutionary powers, and particularly for several 
very brilliant flashes of silence ! 

An Emir had bought a left eye of a glass eye- 
maker, supposing that he would be able to see 
with it. The man begged him to give it a little 
time: he could not expect that it would see all at 
once as well as the right eye, which had been for 
so many years in the habit of it. 

Never be critical upon the ladies, was the 
| ania of an old Irish peer, “ the only way in the 
world that a true gentleman ever will attempt to 
look at the faults of a pretty woman is to shut his 
eyes.” 

“The honorable Member is so fond of being 
praised,” said an orator in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, “ that I verily believe he would be content 
to give up the ghost, if it were but to look up and 
read the stone-cutter’s puff on his grave.” This is 
of a piece with a gentleman’s remark the other day 
that, if he could be sure of fifty thousand dollars, 
he would be willing to die to-morrow. 

“Well, you two little villains,’ exclaimed a 
mother, scolding her brats,” if I can make nothing 
of you, as sure as I live I will tell both your 
fathers.” 

That was a capital summing up of Dr. Alcott’s 
book on diet. “ For breakfast take two cents’ 
worth of dried apples without drink ; for dinner 
drink a quart of water to swell the apples; take 
tea with a friend.” 

Matonin, physician to the King of France, was 
such an amateur of his art, that seeing all the 
phials and pill boxes of his patient completely 
emptied, and ranged in order on his table, he ex- 
claimed, “ Ah, sir, it gives me pleasure to attend 
you, you deserve to be ill.” 

Layine a Guost.—Frequent mention is made of 
the laying of ghosts, and in many localities the 
tradition of such an event is extant. At Cumnor 
Lady Dudley’s (Amy Robsart) ghost is said to 
have been Jaid by nine Oxford parsons, and the 
tradition is still preserved by the villagers.—( Notes 
and Queries.) 

Cuesnire Cat.—A correspondent asks the ex- 
planation of the phrase “ grinning like a Cheshire 
cat.” Some years since Cheshire cheeses were 
sold in this town (Bath) moulded into the shape of 
a cat, bristles being inserted to represent the 
whiskers. This may possibly have originated the 
saying.—(/b.) 

“Her Brow was Farm.”—Can any of your 
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many readers inform me of the author of the fol- 
lowing lines, which I copy as | found them quoted 
in Dr. Armstrong’s Lectures ? 
“ Her brow was fair, but very pale, 


And looked like stainiess marble; a touch methought 
would soil 


Its whiteness. On her temple one bine vein 
Ran like a tendril; one through her shadowy hand 
Branched like the fibre of a leaf away.”-—( 1b.) 

Quin’s Ixconrrent Story.—The comic story 
of Sir Grammer Vans reminds me of an anecdote 
related of Quin, who is said to have betted Foote 
a wager that he would speak some nonsense which 
Foote could not repeat off-hand after him. Quin 
then produced the following string of incohe- 
rences :—* So she went into the garden to pick a 
cabbage leaf, to make an apple pie of ; and a she- 
bear, coming up the street, put her head into the 
shop, and said,‘ Do you sell any soap? So she 
died, and he very imprudently married the barber ; 
and the powder fell out of the counseilor’s wig, and - 
poor Mrs. Mackay’s puddings were quite entirely 
spoilt ; and there were present the Garnelies, and 
the Goblilies, and the Piecninnies, and the Great 
Panjandrum himself, with the little round button at 
top, and they played at the ancient game of 
‘ Catch who catch can,’ till the gunpowder ran out 
of the heels of their boots.”—( Jd.) 

Many journals in this country have perpetrated 
a variety of jokes at the expense of one Dame 
Partington, and the Boston Post has said some ad- 
mirable things in her name, which have been copied 
far and wide. In this way, many have become 
familiar with the fame of that simple-hearted old 
lady, who are ignorant of the circumstances which 
gave her the notoriety she enjoys, and many others 
go so far with their scepticism as to esteem her a 
sort of Mrs. Harris, whose name is merely a stalk- 
ing- horse for the convenience of newspaper wits. 
This is all a mistake ; there was a real Mrs. Part- 
ington, and she owed her fame to the wit of Syd- 
ney Smith, who, in a speech on the reform bill, at 
Taunton, in England, referred to her as follows: 

“1 do not mean to be disrespectful, but the at- 
tempt of the Lords to stop the progress of reform, 
reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of 
Sidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent 
Mrs. Partington on the occasion. In the winter 
of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that town, 
the tide rose to an incredible height, the waves 
rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In the midst of this 
sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her 
house with mop and pattens, trundling her mop 
and squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic 
was roused. Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; but 
I need not tell you the contest was unequal. The 
Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington ; she was ex- 
cellent at a slop or a puddle, but she should not 
have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen, be at 
your ease—be quiet and steady. You will beat 
Mrs. Partington.”—(Evening Post.) 


Just Published. 


EONCHS OF RUBY. 
A GIFT OF LOVE. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**We might quote passages of even beauty throughout 
the book—passages replete with the loveliest develop- 
ments of the divine poetic idea in the man's soul. From 
his harp proceed master strains, which seem struck out 
often in a sort of Pythonic delirium.”— Message Bird. 


“*The Eonchs of Ruby’ is a treasure of classic and 
sublime poetry—a rura avis ofa rich and ardent ima- 
gination. The author's ideas partake more of the ce- 
lestial than of the terrestrial ; and many of the best pro- 
ductions of this book are dedicated to beings who were 
once dear to him in life, but who were called away in the 
flower of their age to enjoy a world more glorious and 
perfect than this miserable earth. These lamentations of 
an afflicted parent, so charmingly and truthfully express- 


ed, may truly be called su to anything of the kind 
ever written by any Aeelonn « or English poet.”—From 











L’ Eco @ Italia. 
SPALDING & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
jllit 1894 Broapway. 











PROGRAMME FOR 1851. 
THE DAY BOOK 


(DAILY AND WEEKLY), 
Edited by N. R. Stimson and G. G. Foster. 


The Editors of the Day Book believe that the general 
character of their journal is already well understood in 
all sections of the Union. As the defender of the Consti- 
tution and the compromises upon which alone it could 
have been created, the Day Book inculcates not only a 
formal obedience to the laws passed in conformity to ite 
provisions, but a hearty and brotherly kindness between 
the North and South, the East and West, in the discharge 
of their mutual obligations. The Day Book is impartial 
and independent in its criticisms of public measures and 
men. Especially is it intended to be the uncompromising 
enemy of those detestable cliques in New York and Al- 
by Tag cripple and disgrace the political parties of 

e State. 

The Literary, Miscellaneous, News, and Commercial 
Departments of the Day Book are conducted with express 
reference to the wants of the public, and free from every 

vate or individual interest. An important and invalua- 

feature of the Diy Book is its commercial department, 
in which may always be found a true account of 


LIFE IN WALL STREET, 


with sketches from nature of iis Leading Men, its In- 
trigues, Corners, Operations, and Transactions. In this 
department institutions and acts ure called by their true 
names, and public individuals characterized as they de- 
serve. without fear or favor. 

Among the original contents of the Day Book during the 
year will be a succession of articles, adapted to the season, 
consisting of 

SKETCHES OF THE OPERA, 
in the style of “ Squints through an Opera Glass,” with 
thorough and impartial criticisms upon Music and the 
Drama in all their various phases; with frequent no- 
tices of the Men, Women, and Events in the 


FASHIONABLE WORLD OF NEW YORK. 
In addition to these attractions, the Day Book will con- 
tain a series of 
NOVELETTES OF SOOIETY, 
continued from day to day, and frequent sketches of 


CITY LIFE, 
in the style which has given so wide a popularity to “‘ New 
York in Slices,” and “ New York by Gas Light.” Mr, 
Fuster also continues in the Day Book his unique 


*‘OITY ITEMS,” 
commenced in the Tribune, and now sought to be imitated 
by almost every principal journal in the country. 
Particular attention is bestowed upon the 


CRITICISMS OF LITERATURE AND ART 
in the Day Book, and the reader may be at all times ceriain 
of obtaining from them the Reat vatue of the work or 
artist under discussion. 

In «a word, the great idea of the editors of the Day Book 

8 to make ita complete and perfect 


EVENING PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 


THE WEEKLY DAY BOOK 


Containing all the reading matter which appears in the 
daily paper, in a large and beautiful quarto, of rorry 
cotumns. is mailed regularly every Friday to ali paris 
of the Union, at 

TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


The price of the Day Book every evening is Five Dollars 
a yesr, or nine cents a week, delivered by carriers to all 
parts of the city and Brooklyn. 


All orders must be addressed, free of postage, and in- 
closing the cash, to 





STIMSON & FOSTER, 
122} Fulton Street, New York. 
New York, Dec. 1850. dz 


HENRY KERNOT, 


633 BROADWAY, 
Has Just Published 
NO. I. OF 


THE NEW DIDO; 


Honest Laugh at “ Honest” People. 
28 3 Price 124 cents. 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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G. & B. WESTERMANN, BROS., 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 


290 Broapway, corneR READE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


Have Published: 


Wm, Odell-Elwell’s 
NEW AND COMPLETE 


AMERICAN DICTIONARY 


or THE 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 
WITH THE PRONUNCIATION AND ACCENTUATION 


According to the Method of Webster and Hein<ius, contain- 
ing a concise Grammar of either Langunge, Dialogues, 
with Reference to Grammatical Forms, Rules on 
Pronunciation, é&ec , &c. 
1WO PARTS, 
pp. 820, large 12mo bound in | vol. cloth, $1 50. 

* This dictionary is, in many respects, decidedly supe- 
rior to those which have been heretofore in use. It pre- 
sents a inore copious stock of werds, and gives more ample 
and satisfactory definitions, than other dictionaries of 
similar dimensions. - . « The work isan admirable 
specimen of com ive and nccurate lexieography, 
and the style in which it is got up, as to typography, 
paper, and binding, is most credituble to all concerned, 

“ H. J. Scumupr, 
“ Professor Colambia College, N.Y.” 

“ Considering the size of the book, it is certainly the 
most complete Dictionary of the English and German Lan- 
gunges. Very few, if any, w»portant words are .anitted, 
and the definitions give the principal significations of each 
word in a concise and intelligible manner, etc., etc. 

“Cuaries Beck, 
“ Professor Harvard University, Cambridge.” 

“ As for general use, | think Wm. Odell-Elwell’s Dic- 
onary decidedly superior to any Lever have met with. 
It unites completeness in every respect with correctness 
and clearness—elegance with cheapness. 

“Tueopor G. GLAUBENSKLER, 
“ Prof. of German in the Free Academy, N. Y.” 

3000 Copies of this excellent work have been sold within 
three morths, and American, English, and German 
scholars have passed the highest encomiums on it. 
Teachers please to apply at the publishers’ for examination 
copies. : 

I? Messrs. MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 199 Broad 
way. are ennbled to supply schools, &c., at the Publishers’ 
wholesale price. otu 


NEW BOOKS 
Published and Preparing for Publication 


By A. HART, Puivapetpnia. 
(Late Carey and Hart ) 


THE DUCHESS; or, Woman's Love and Woman's Hate. 
A Novel. Suid to be superior to “ James," and equal to 
*Scott.”” Complete in one vol. (from early sheets). 

(Now Ready.) 

THE BROTHERS; or, the Family who Lived in the First 
Society. A Novel. Complete in one vol. 50 cents. 
One of the best books of the season. 

NOBODY’S SON; or. the Life and Adventures of Perci- 
val Mayberry, written by hi if. Complete in one vol. 
50 cents. (in January.) 

NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts. A No 
vel. Complete in one vol. 

MISSISSIPPI SCENES; or, Sketches of Southern Life 
and Adventare. By J. B. Cobb, Eeq., author of “ The 
Creole.” 

BERTIE, a Humorous Novel, by the author of “ Nag’s 
Head.” In one vol. I2mo. Price 50 cents. 

THE AMERICAN COMPLETE COTTON SPINNER 
and Manuger’s and Carder’s Guide. By the late Robert 
H. Baird. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES, 
uniform with “ Macaulay's Miscellanies.” 1 vol. 12imo. 

CHRISTOPHER NORTH'S (Prof. Wilson) LIFE AND 
GENIUS OF THE POET BURNS. } vol. I2mo. 

THE MAID OF CANAL STREET, y Miss Leslie, au- 
thor of “ Kitty’s Relations,” “* Mrs. Washington Potts,” 
&e., &c. 

RICORD'S ILLUSTRATIONS of Syphilitic Diseases 

‘with 117 colored designs. 1 vol. 4to. 
(Early in January.) 

A TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE AND 
WORKING OF STEEL, being a Handbook for the 
Blacksmith, Die Sinker, Hardware Manufacturer, &c., 
&c. By F. Overman. 

A YEAR ON THE PUNJAUB FRONTIER IN 1848, by 
Major Herbert Edwards (from early sheets, direct from 
the Publishers). 

LORD AND LADY HARCOURT; or, Country Hospi- 
talities, by Catharine Sinclair. (Next week.) 
A TREATISE ON MOULDING AND CASTING, beinga 
Hand book for moulders in sand, cement, and metal 
forms ; for founders of iron, brass, copper, tin, zinc, and 
other metals. With 42 wood engravings by Frederick 











Overman. 
*,* Early Orders from the Trade solicited. d2if 





{Jan. 4. 


THE EUROPEAN EXPRESS. 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION AGENCY. 


eNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street, New York. and 9 
Fenwick street, Liverpool —NcNicot & Co. beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that they have 
established a Branch of their House at New York, in eon. 
nexion with their S cle Honse, and are now prepared 
to receive at their GOODS, PACKAGES, ang 


ases made in England and France, whether for 
Sale or personal use. 

Drafts at sight, payable in all the large towns and cities 

" To Package made up Weekly, at th 
ages are u ,atthis Agency, 
all parts of Europe. r " —. 

Custom Honse Business, in all its branches, attended to 
with accuracy and dispatch 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business sent 
to these Agencies. and the most economical charges and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

MecNICOL & CO., 38 Wall street. 

R : New York,G P. Putnam, Esq.. Broadway; 
Boston, Messrs. Elliott & Greig, Merchants ; New Orieans, 
Messrs. Lion Brothers ; Liverpool, Mesers. J. Barnard & 
Co., Bankers. 

P. 8. Importers desirous of procuring the newest styles 
of French and English manufactare, can have sample pat- 
terns forwarded, when required, by every Steamer leaving 
Liverpool. nl6 3m 


Life of Jenny Lind. 


BY N- PARKER WILLIS. 


J2mo. paper, and Portrait, 50 cts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
Just Published and for sale by 


ROBT. E. PETERSON, 
5 Arch street, 
ye PHILADELPHIA. 


New Books dusk Published. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM R. FALES, 
the Portswnouth Cripple. A neat 12mo. vol, 
“Behold I have refined thee. but not with silver; I 
have chosen thee in the furnace of affiic.ion. 
“ For my own sake, even for mine own sake, will 1 do 
it; and I will not give my glory to another,” 
Isaiah xivili. 10, 11. 








A MEMOIR of ELLEN MAY WOODWARD. 
By the Rev. Geo D. Miles, A.M., Rector of 8t. Sie- 
phen’s Church, Wilkesbarre. With a Portrait. A 
neat 18m. vol. 

“She wus one of Christ's Lambs, committed to the care 
of the Pastor of the Flock, aod her story is told to lead 
others into the same fold.” 


3. 

TREASURED THOUGHTS from Favorite Au- 
thors Collected and Arranged by Caroline May, editor 
one “ American Female Poets,” etc. A neat !2mo. 
volume. 

“Containing many Gems of Thought from writers of 
the highest celebrity, on themes of permanent interest.” 


4. 

SCENES IN THE LIFE OF THE SAVIOUR, 
by the Poets and Painters. Edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold. A chexp I2mo, edition, with 12 illustrations, 
in cloth, extra gilt. 


5. 

THE WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW 
Testament. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
Acheap 12mo. edition, with 12 illustrations, cloth, 
extra gilt. 


6. 
FOREST FLOWERS OF THE WEST. By 
Anna 8. Rickey. With a Portrait of the Authoress, 
and a Vignetie Title page. 12mo. ciuth gilt. 


7. 
MISS MAY’S FEMALE POETS OF AME- 
rica. A beautifully illustrated edition, 12 plates, ele- 
gantly bound. 


8. 
BETHUNE’S FEMALE POETS OF ENG- 
atonal Iilustrated by 12 plates, and beautifully 
und. 


9. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON’S PICTORIAL 
Cat. logue of Ilustrated Works, suitable for Chriaimas 
and New Yeai's Prevents. distributed gratuitously. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
axe N. W. corner Fourth and Chestnut sts., 
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No. 206.] 


Just Published. 
NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST AND SECOND SERIES 


THE LORGNETTE. 


BY JOHN 'TIMON. 
Elegantly Bound in Two Volumes. 
WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
Price $1 25 a votume. 


Potires of the Yress: 


“The Lorgnette is to New York Society what Shakspeare made the stage to the world. It fairly holds the mirror 
uptonature. The follies, vices, and amusements of the great metropolis are portrayed, not caricatured, with an 
aceutate hand. Of the sparkling, brilliant style of the work, its vivid pictures of real live, and its keer sarcasm, our 
praise cannot but seem impertinent. We bape net be thought extravagant in ranking it at the head of its deparunent 
in literature.”—Review of the Courier and Enquirer of “ The Lorgnette"” and“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” &c. 

“Some dozen or mere gentlemen have hod attributed to them the honor of standing behind the incognito of this 
admirable writer. If Mr. Dodge should prove to be the veritable John Timon, he m»y congratalate himself on having 
laid the foundation of as permanent a reputation as any in our literature.”"—W Y. ibune 

“The Lorgnette, by whomsoever written, is the best thing of the kind ever published in the country : it is superior 
in every respect to Salmagundi.”— Courier and Enquirer. 

“The author's vein is quiet bumor, a refined «od unexceptionable propriety of taste, and a style modelled on the 
admirable essays of the Spectator, or rather of the Connoisseur and Idler.”"— Nat. Intelligencer. 

“Their finish of style, delleacy of wit, independence of thought, broad, catholic spirit, and the higher eloquence in 
their occasional moralizing, are not to be found in combination in any other work of the kind this side the water.’— 


se STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Pusuisuers, 


222 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


FIRST AMERICAN FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 





jul ee 











JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., OF BOSTON, 


Announce to the Literati and to the Trade that they have in press the great work of Mr. Grote of London, 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, in 10 Vols. 
The first volume, containing Legendary Greece and Grecian History, to the reign of Pisistratus at Athens, 
IS THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
The second volume will be issued in a few days, and the remaining volumes will follow in rapid succession. Each 
volume will make a 12mo. of about 500 p»ges, printed and bound in good style, and will be sold at 75 cents a volume, 
with the usual discount to the Trade. - 


This work is considered by literary men, both in this country and in Europe, one of the most thorough and learned 
histories to be found of any country in any language. 


Orders from the Trade solicited. 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE $3 00. CLOTH EXTRA, 


jll 2t 








GILT. 


Pir. Bartlett's Nem Bak for Christmas. 


GLEANINGS, PICTORIAL & ANTIQUARIAN, 
ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM,” &C., &C. 


This volume is [llustrated with Twenty-seven Engravings on Steel, and numerous Woodcats. 
- VIRTUE, SON AND CO.,, 


26 Joun street, N. Y. 


The Juvenile of the Season. : 
HISTURY OF MY PRETS. 


GRACE GREENWOOD. 
WITH ORIGINAL DESIGNS BY BILLINGS. 
Price Fifty Cents. 
“ Whoever buys this charming volume fora boy or girl, and finds the little reader sitting up later than usnal, and 
apreiy a Ta ~~ y go to bed ull it is finished, must not be surprised or in bad humor at the obstinacy manifested 


Of all the story books yet launched this year we rank this one the superior. 
besuty, pathos, wit, and adventure, und is destined to live in the hearts of children long after our day.”— 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, Puscisuers, 
BOSTON 
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It is full of 
Boston 


35 
Littell’s Living Age.—No. 348, 123 Cts. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Rise, Power, and Politics of Prussia, Blackwood's 
Magatine 

2. West lodian Agriculture, Examiner. 

3. An American Idyl, Literary World. 

4. Haw-ho- noo; or, Records of a Tourist, National In- 
telligencer. 

5. Domestic Life of Alexander of Russia, Sharpe's 

6. 

7 

8 








Magazine 
» Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, Fraser's Magazine. 
- A Chapter on Diamonds, Vew Monthly Magazine. 


. Steam Communication with Australia, Morning 
Chronicle 


9. Supply of Cotton, Times. 

10 European Politics, Spectator. 

11. Lands in treland, Do. 

12. Great Industrial Exhibition, Spectator. 
With Poetry and Snort Articiés. 


fe” A New Volume has just commenced. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. jil it 


New Medical Works. _ 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Have just issued 


MEIGS'S WOMAN AND HER DISEASES, 2d edition, 
enlarged, in one very lirge 8vo. vol. 

DUNGLISON’S PHYSICLOGY, 7th edition, enlarged, 2 
vols. 8vo. with 472 illustrations. 

ae 9 ON CER/'AIN DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 1 
vol. vo. 

FRICK ON RENAL AFFECTIONS, 1 vol. 12mo. with 


ents 

RIGBY'S MIPWIFERY, 24 edition, 1 vol. avo. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
Association , vol 3 for 1850. large 8vo extra cl. or paper. 

BOW MAN’S MEDICAL CUEMISTRY, 1 vol. I2mo. with 
many illustrations. 

FOWNE'S CHEMISTRY, edited by Bridges. 3d edition, 
improved, | large royal 12mo, vol. with very numerous 
illustrations. 

COPLAND ON PALSY AND APOPLEXY, 1 vol. royal 

P  12me. extra cloth. 

DUNGLISON'’S THERAPEUTICS AND MATERIA 
Medica, 4th edition, mach improved, 2 vois. 8vo. 182 
woodcuts. 

MACLISE'S SURGICAL ANATOMY. Part IIf., imperial 
quarto, with 17 colored plates. To be completed in 4 
parts. Price $2 each, forming | large vol. with over 60 
splendid plates, 

TODD AND BOWMAN'S PHYSIOLOGY, Parts 1, 2. and 
3. in I vol. 8vo, with numerous illustrations. To be 
completed in four parts. 

SMITH ON FRACTURES IN THE VICINITY OF THE 
Joints, 1 very handsome vol 8vo. with 200 illustrations. 

GHIFFITH'S UNIVERSAL FORMULARY, | vol. &vo. 

TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRUVDENLE. edited by 
Griffith, 24 American from the 3d Lond on edition, | vol. 


8vo. 

CHURCHILL'S MONOGRAPHS ON THE DISEASES 
of Females, 1 vol. 8vo. 

CHURCHILL ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY and 
Childhood, 1 vol, 8veo. 

CAKPENTER ON THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC LI- 
quers in Health and Disease, 1 vot. 12ino 

CONDIE ON CHILDREN, 8th edition, 2 large vols. 8vo. 

BENNETT ON THE UTERUS, 2d and enlarged edition, 
vl &vo. 

CARPENTER’S HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, 4th evition, 
revised by the author, | vol. 8vo. with plates and nu- 
merous woudcuts. 





— 


Medical Works in Press. 


SKEY’S OPERATIVE SURGERY. 1 vol. 8vo. with nu- 
merous illu trations (nearly ready). 

BILLINGS’S PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE, 24 edition, 
from the 5th London edition, t vol, 8vo. (now ready) 

NO XLI OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE 
Medic»! Sciences. for Jnn. 1851 (now rendy). 

PERKEIRA'’S MATERIA MEDICA, 34 American from the 
34 London edition, with farther revisions by the author, 
edited by J. (arson, M.D.; in two large 8vo. vols. with 
over 400 Hlastrations. 

PART IV. OF MACLISE'S SURGICAL ANATOMY, 
completing the work. large imp. quorto. with about 16 
colored plates, most of them the size of life. 

COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS, 2d American edition, in 
1 vol. &vo. with nnmerous filastrations (nearly ready). 
GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY, by Bridges, 24 American 
from 2d and enlarged London edition, with several 

hundred illustrations. jie 





E. J. TRYON 


(Formerly with Thorbarn), 
SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
9 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


4 Every description of seed ou hand. Bouquets made to order, 
pik Birds, Cages, and Bird Seed. 
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GUIDES DE LA CONVERSATION. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


* American Editions. —Bound. 

















* BELLENGER.—Phrases and Dialogues. 1 v.in-18. | * POPPLETON.—Manuel de Phrases. 1 v. in-18.| WITCOMB, ZIRARDINI, PARDAL et MOURA. 
* BOSSUET.—French Word and Phrase Book. 1 vol.| (Bound.) 50 cents. 
in-16. rates A Eee Francais-Anglais (Bound.) I v. in-24, 50 
* BOLMAR.—Colloquial Phrases. 1 vol, in~18. E “ Italien “ - - « 
* CHOUQUET.—Simple Phrase Book. 1! vol. in-16. eee. ete” OCHOA, ADLER-MESNARD of " Allemand “ bs “ & 
* COLLOTT.—Dialogues and Conversations. 1 v.in-18./ Prangais-Angiais, (Bound.) 1 v. in-3%. 63 cents. “Espagnol ye me * 
* DE PORQUET.—Parisian Phraseology. 1 v. in-12% “ Italien. “ “ “ “ - Portugais “ & “ou 
Turning English Idioms into French. “ “ “ Anglais. (Bound.) 1 v.in-16. $I. “ Anglais, Allemandet ltalien “ * 63¢, 
—— Key to English Idioms. “ “ Allemand. “ 1 v. in-32. 63 cts. * — Mtalien-Espagnol et Pormguis = ** o 
* DE ROULLLON.—French Companion. 1 v. in-18. “ Espagnol. “ « «4 “ ne - . “  Anglais- Allemand 
* HAWKES.—Conversations on ltaly. 1 v. in-12. “ “ Anglais-Italien. “ « 4 gi 2s. (6 langues). 
* MABIRE.—New Guide to French Conversation. 1 v. “« Allemand.“ “ “ OF: reflec (Bound.) 1 v in-16. 8% 
in-16. “ “ “ “ Espagnol-Portngais (6 
* PERRIN.—Colloquial Phrases. langues). (Bound) Iv. in-16. $2. 
. * 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 
j4tf 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





—_—_— 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


oes 


THE SALE OF THE EXTENSIVE AND UNIQUE VARIETY OF CURIOUS, RARE, AND USEFUL 
BOOKS, 
LONDON STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, SCRAPS, DRAWING MATERIALS, 


&c., &c., belonging to the Estate of the late WILLIAM A, COLMAN, is continued at 


No. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 


THERE ARE MANY ITEMS WELL ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, among which are Waverley Portraits, Waverley Landscapes, Finden's Gallery of the Graces, Heath's 


Gallery, Musée of Sculpture and Painting, showing in beautiful outline 1200 Pictures of the Great Galleries of Europe, in 16 vols.,Gems of Beauty, Book of Royalty, Book of Gems, 
Byron Gallery, and many of the 


LONDON ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS! 


ALSO, A LARGE VARIETY OF 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS in 16 different Languages, COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, 


A large assortment; CATHOLIC BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Among the stock is one copy of Pinkerton’s Voyages, complete. Also, History; Travels; Bi y ; Poetry; the Drama; Sporting; A VARIETY OF WORKS ON 
MUSIC! Also, Works on Mathematics, Mechanics, Architecture, Painting, Agriculture. Domestic Medicine, &c., &c., &c. Natural History, Natural Philosophy. Wilson's 


Ornithology, Audubon’s Ornithology, Maps and Atlases, Lexicons and Dictionaries in 15 different larguages ; Works in French, Italian, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
Hebrew, with many of the Old Classics, and a large variety o 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


A large stock of Water Colors, Pencils, Brushes, Crayons, Bristol Boards, Studies of Trees, Landscapes, and other Drawing Studies, also Materials, of the best quality and in 
ood order generally. Among 2000 ENGRAVINGS, are many Proofs, from the best Old and Modern Masters, embracing Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, Aquatint, Crayon, and 
thograph; a few are herewith enumerated, viz :—Stations of the Cross, 14 large colored engravings, in most excellent style, price reduced from $140 to $35—Madonnas—Sub- 
jects by Martin, and a large variety of Scripture Pieces. 
HISTORICAL, LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, PANORAMAS, BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF YORKTOWN, NAPOLEON BATTLES, ENGLISH 
BATTLES, COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH ARMY, FRENCH AND GERMAN, COSTUMES OF LADIES OF MANY NATIONS. PORTRAIT OF OSCEOLA, the 
greut Indian Chief, with Fifty other Red Men of the Forest. CARICATURES, French, English, and American. DURAND'S MUSIDORE, beautiful copy DURAND'S 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, painted by Trumbull, fine copy. DEATH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, | spiendid copy, published ‘at Sporting and 
Theatrical Prints. Audubon’s Birds, folio; one complete set, 435 plates, in 4 vols folio, also single plwtes separate. Boydell's Shakspeare, folio; the same reduced. Famous 
Horses, Cattle, Dogs, &c. PORTRAITS of Gen. Washington, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Wellington,Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel, and several 
hundred others. Arms of Washington, with Genealogy. Female Heads and Portraits, large vatiety. Ilustrations of Don Quixote, Irving, Scott, Cooper, and others, folio size 
One set [llastrations of Shakspeare, from Steel Plate, very beautiful. 


Several Thousand Landscapes, Heads, and Miscellaneous Pieces for Scrap Books. 


ONE PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS! 
IN PENCIL AND WATER COLORS, PAINTING ON VELVET, &c., &e. 


All of which are offered at very Low Auction Prices. ~ 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE, 


§, COLMAN, Agent, 


New York, Dec. 28, 1850. 3teow NO. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 


a CRAVING 











THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


BY HIS NEPHEW, 


REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 
AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 






By Proressor HENRY REED, ee ee ee 
IS IN PRESS, ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its branches. 


His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
AND WILL BE PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY | Orders promptly, and in Sore ot the Art, upon the 
SHEETS, BY most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
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‘Ta1s Popalar Journal, the first and only one of its |to our subscribers. These will consist in a better 
cessfully established in the United States, |arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some 
is especially devoted to the interests of the Reavine old features, and an introduction of new ones. 


kind suc 


Pus.ic. 


Its Leapers embrace all subjects of general arranged :— 


interest, handled in an independent style. 

Its Tanes anv Sxercues are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 

Its Curonicte oF Passine Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INFORMATION on all 
subjects of LrreraTure, Scrence, Art, Music, 
Drama, PorutaR AMUSEMENT, AnD Sociat Curr- 
CHAT. 

Its Lrrerary Notices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for 
DiscoverY on Researcu throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns. 


It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 


printed here. This information cannot be ob- | 


tained in any other single publication, and _ its 
value to ALL Reapers need not be dwelt upon. 


Its constant contributors are some of the most 
eminent authors of the country. 


It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal inferior to none in America, in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. 

The new volume of the Lrrerany Wort», as 
it will appear for the coming year, will sustain all 
the old elements of the Journal, with some popu- 
lar additions both of form and matter, suggested to 
us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable 





The Literary World contains from twenty to twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every 
Saturday, at $3 00 per annum, always in advance. 


E. A. 





Motives af the Press: 


“The most reliable jouraal in the country for the inde- 
pendence of its literary criticisms. It is app rently free 
from all cliquism, devoted to the interests of good and 
true literature, and the public can trust its opinions con- 
cerning the books they read. the plays they visit. the 
lures they laok upon, the singers they listen to, the society 
aud m«nners of which they are a part. As a true chroni- 
cle, therefore, of al! that is taking place in literature and 
the arts, it has no equal in this country.”’— Albany State 
Register. 

“The Literary World is the only piper exclusively 
oo S the vege] yonmaes yd Lape and works 

art in this country, is man with great industry, 
ability, and judgment,”— Evening Post. . 

“Amongst the permanc nt | terary features of this city,and 
forming one of the most efficient organs of taste and jatel- 
lectust calture in this country. is The Literary World, a 
journal whieh has acquired a wide reputation and a very 
high standing for the ability and scholarship with which it 
is conducted by its editors, the Messrs. DuycKincK. ‘The 
next volume for the coming year promises to be of i 
py and po oF yb and si iy Beding new ye altract- 

features. are gradu out * Tele- 
graphic Despatches’ and * City Items’ do not embrace the 
Whole sum and substance of the news and intelligence of 
the day or week, and that there are matters of interest and 
entert it which deserve more than a passing pira- 
staph in the crowded columns of a newsp:per, and are 
Worthy of a special reeord in more permanent form. The 
literary journal at the end of every week is, ur ought to be, 
aS great a mas the political journal at the 
beginning of every day. ‘The same motive which prompts 
& man of m and intelligence to keep himself in- 
formed a@ to the progress of society and the world in the 
Prictical concerns which affect the common interests of the 
Whole rsee, should induce him peculiarly to interest him- 
self in those nts of literature, art, science, and 
General culture which make -the present age so much (the 
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The Lirerary Wortp will in future be thus 


I. Several Leading Articles, illustrating in 
the handling of some timely topic, the | 
general principles of the’Journal in all 
its departments. 

Il. Passages in advance of New and Impor- 
tant publications. 

III. Reviews of New Books. 

IV. A Catalogue Raisonné of Books pub- 
lished abroad, and not reprinted in this 
country. 

V. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 

VI. The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, 
Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., 
communicated from original sources. 

VII. Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 
VIII. Communications of Correspondents on) 
various topics. 

IX. Occasional Select Papers from Books, | 
Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 

X. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paint- 
ings, Institutions, Prints, &c., with the 
Artists’ Gossip of the Week and Fo- 
reign Items. 

XI. Music and the Drama ; the Performances 
and Gossip of the Week. 

XII. Facts and Opinions—a miscellany of 
novel incidents with comments upon 
the topics of the day, from all quarters 
—-presented in a comprehensive, strik- 
ing, and picturesque form—paragraphs 
with the materials of an essay. 

XIII. Varieties ; Anecdotes, &c. 
XIV. Publisher's Circular; Book Announce- 
ments. 





& G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


jsuperior of the past. There is no community where intel- 
ligence is so much diffused as in ours, where the literary 
press has hitherto met with so little eucouragement. The 
* Literary World’ is the only journal of its class which 
maintains the interests of American letters as a separate 
and distinct branch of public iaformation, and the field for 
popular journalizing. It deserves a wide circulation in the 
interior of the United States, as well as in the Eastern ci- 
ties, as an able, entertaining, and completely sustained 
newspaper, presenting every week a record of all that 
|comes under the head of literature, the fine arts, or matters 
of general social interest out of the immediate range of the 
daily press.” — Nat. Intelligencer, Dec. 1850. 


“ The best specimen of a literary newspaper published in 
this country, is the * Literary Worla’ of New York. It al- 
ways contaius copieus notices and criticisms of the latest 
and best books published ; selections from the advaueced 
sheets of admired works; excellent translations from the 
}German and the French; remarks upon curreat transac- 
tions in the circle of the Fine Arts; lists of standard books 
published in Englund, as well as descriptive advertisements 
of works issued and to be issued by our own publishing 
houses. Its criticisms are generally discriminating and 
just, and rarely does it happen that we deem it necessary to 
|dissent from ite views on uny literary topic. On social and 
religious questions it is strictly conservative —conservative, 
not in a blind adherence to all in the past. good and 
bad, but to those well and long tried principles of belief aud 

tion which have been the preserving element in the 
Church and in Soclety. This paper not only enlists in its 
lsupport accomplished regular contributors, whose 








articles 
are always read with pleasure, but it also occasionally 
graces its columns with papers from the polished pens of 
such writers as Professor Heory Keed of this city, and Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewis of New York. We recommend to our 
irenders with confinence the Literary World, and assure 
them that it will always be an elevating and refining influ- 

uce in the fumsily."—Christian Chronicle ( Phila.), Jaw h. 
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Science of Things Familiar. 


C. 8. FRANCIS & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


A GUIDE 


TO THE 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS FAMILIAR. 
By Rev. Dr. BREWER, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


CAREFULLY REVISED AND ADAPTED FOR USE IN FAMI- 
LIES AND SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Price 63 cents. 


The unparalleled success of this book, of which 25,060 
copies have beea printed in two years in Great Britain, is 
a plain proof of its being acceptable. 


“ Every page is calculated to rivet the attention of even 
the most thoughtless."— Educational Times. 

“ We have never seen a work so philosophical and yet 
s© practical, so plain and yet so profound.”—Glasgow 
Examiner. 

“It would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to over- 
rate the value of this very popuiar volume. It is indeed 
a most charming family book, and the author has convey- 
ed in twenty-nine chapters an amount of useful informa- 
tion never before conveyed in any volume of similar 
dimensions.”"— Evangelical Magazine. 





Likewise, Just Ready, 
COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Price 25 cents; colored, 38 cents. 


THE DAISY; 
OR, CAUTIONARY STORIES, IN VERSE, 


Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents 





N binky Ready. 
WAVERLEY POETRY; 


BEING THE POEMS SCATTERED THROUGH THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

IncIuding all those Poetical Mottoes, Fragments, Songs, 
Chants, &c., &c., attributed to Anonymous Sources, 
but presumed to be written by Sir Walter 
Scott. With Titles and Index. 

CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


jit 252 Broadway. 


SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 


Corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 








FQHE undersigned artists, to whom Sattler’s Cosmoramas 

have given great delight as well as satisfaction in 
every respect, esieem it an agreeable duty to direct the 
attention of the public to these highly interesting works of 
art. Prof. Sattler is a rea! artist, who understands perfectly 
how to find the best points of view for his paintings, and to 
execute them with rare skill and power. The beholder 
seems to be transferred to Nature itself, and thus these 
views afford the enjoyment of a personal visit to some 
of the most curious and picturesque spots of the vid 
world. 


Jn. Vanderlyn, Th. P. Rossiter, 

A. B. Durand, H. P. Gray, 

8. 8S. Osgood, Th. Hicks, 

F. 0. C. Darley, J.F Kensett, 
jil tt G. W. Flagg, L. Lang. 





KNAPP’S THEOLOGY. 


1 volume 8vo. 


MACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES. 


1 volume royal 8vo. 


Will be sold at a bargain to close a concern, about 1000 
copies more or less of each of the above valuable T'heo- 
logical Books. They are superior in paper and printing to 
most of the former Editions, They will be furnished 
folded and collated or bound in the ordinary style. A 
favorable opportunity for a good investment is here 
offered. 

For farther information address 

M. W. DODD, 


jul 3s Briok Church Chapel, New York. 
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GUIDES 





DE LA CONVERSATION. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


* American Editions.— Bound. 


* BELLENGER.—Phrases and Dialogues. 1 v. in-18. 











* POPPLETON.—Manuel de Phrases. 1 v. in-18.| WITCOMB, ZIRARDINI, PARDAL et MOURA. 

* BOSSUET.—French Word and Phrase Book. 1 vol.| (Bound.) 50 cents. 

in-16. o Francais-Anglais (Bound,) | v. in-24, 50c 
* BOLMAR.—Colloquial Phrases. 1 vol. in-18. i “ Italien ~ . Mee 
* CHOUQUET.—Simple Phrase Book. 1 vol. in-16. ae OQUETE.” COROA, ADLER BEEEES ot “ Allemand “ one w 
* COLLOTT.—Dialogues and Conversations. 1 v. in-18. | Frangais-Angiais. (Bound.) 1 v. in-3%. 63 cents. “ _ Espagaol <% % “4 
* DE PORQUET.—Parisian Phraseology. 1 v.in-12 | “ Italien. “ “ “ “ “ Portugais “ & “ « 

——— Turning English Idioms into French. “ “ “ Anglais. (Bound.) 1 v.in-16. $1. “ — Anglais, Allemand et Ltalien * « 63e. 

Key to English Idioms. " “ Allemand. “ 1 v. in-32. 63 cts. “ — Kalien-Espagnol et Portuguis =“ “ « 

* DE ROULILLON,.—French Companion. 1 v. in-18. | “ Espagnol. * ee es te ” = “  Angiais- Allemand 
* HAWKES.—Conversations on Laly. 1 v. in-12. | “ “ Anglais-Italien. “ « *. gi. (6 langues). 
* MABIRE.—New Guide to French Conversation. 1 v. “ Allemand. “ “4 “6 id “ (Bound.) I v in-16. 88 

in-16. “ “ “4 Espagnol-Portngais (6 
* PERRIN.—Colloquial Phrases. langues). (Bound) lv. in-16. $2. 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 


au 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





ASSIGNEE’S SALE. 


OO eee 


THE SALE OF THE EXTENSIVE AND UNIQUE VARIETY OF CURIOUS, RARE, AND USEFUL 
BOOKS, 
LONDON STATIONERY, ENGRAVINGS, SCRAPS, DRAWING MATERIALS, 


&c., é&c., belonging to the Estate of the late WILLIAM A. COLMAN, is continued at 


No. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 


THERE ARE MANY ITEMS WELL ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS, among which are Waverley Portraits, Waverley Landscapes, Finden'’s Gallery of the Graces, Heath's 


Gallery, Musée of Sculpture and Painting, showing in beautiful outline 1200 Pictures of the Great Galleries of Europe, in 16 vols.,Gems of Beauty, Book of Royalty, Book of Gems, 
Byron Gallery, and many of the 


LONDON ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS! 


ALSO, A LARGE VARIETY OF 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS in 16 different Languages, COMMON PRAYER BOOKS, 


A large assortment; CATHOLIC BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 


Among the stock is one copy of Pinkerton’s Voyages, complete. Also, History; Travels; Bi y; Poetry; the Drama; Sporting; A VARIETY OF WORKS ON 
MUSIC! Also, Works on Mathematics, Mechanics, Architecture, Painting, Agriculture. Domestic Medicine, &c., &c., &c. Natural History, Natural Philosophy. Wilson's 


Ornithology, Audubon’s Ornithology, Maps and Atlases, Lexicons and Dictionaries in 15 different languages ; Works in French, Italian, German, Spanish, Latin, Greek, Arabic, 
Hebrew, with many of the Old Classics, and a large variety of 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


A large stock of Water Colors, Pencils, Brushes, Crayons, Bristol Boards, Svudies of Trees, Landseapes, and other Drawing Studies, also Materials, of the best quality and in 
mg order generally. Among 2000 ENGRAVINGS, are many Proofs, from the best Old and Modern Masters, embracing Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, Aquatint, Crayon, and 


thograph ; a few are herewith enumerated, viz :—Stations of the Cross, 14 large colored engravings, in most excellent style, price reduced from $140 to $35—Madonnas—Sub- 
jects by Martin, and a large variety of Scripture Pieces. 


HISTORICAL, LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, PANORAMAS, BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF YORKTOWN, NAPOLEON BATTLES, ENGLISH 
BATTLES, COSTUMES OF THE BRITISH ARMY, FRENCH AND GERMAN, COSTUMES OF LADIES OF MANY NATIONS. PORTRAIT OF OSCEOLA. the 
greut Indian Chief, with Fifty other Red Men of the Forest. CARICATURES, French, English, and American. DURAND'S MUSIDORE, beautiful copy DURAND’'S 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, painted by Trumbull, fine copy. DEATH OF THE EARL OF CHATHAM, splendid copy, published ‘at Sporting and 
Theatrical Prints, Audubon’s Birde, folio; one complete set, 435 plates, in 4 vols folio, also single plites separate. Boydeli’s Shakspeare, folio; the same reduced. Famous 
Horses, Cattle, Dogs, &e. PORTRAITS of Gen. Washington, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Wellington,Queen Victoria, Sir Robert Peel, and several 
hundred others. Arms of Washington, with Genealogy. Female Heads and Portraits, large vatiety. Ilustrations of Don Quixote, Irving, Scott, Cooper, and others, folio size 
One set [llastrationus of Shakspeare, from Steel Plate, very beautiful. 


Several Thousand Landscapes, Heads, and Miscellaneous Pieces for Scrap Books. 


ALSO 
ONE PORTFOLIO OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS! 
IN PENCIL AND WATER COLORS, PAINTING ON VELVET, &c., &e. 


All of which are offered at very Low Auction Prices. 
BY ORDER OF THE ASSIGNEE, 


S. COLMAN, Agent, 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


BY HIS NEPHEW, 


New York, Dec. 28, 1850. 3teow NO. 304 BROADWAY, UP STAIRS. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, 


R\ N 
AND EDITED AT HIS REQUEST, 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Bry Proressor HENRY REED, Printers, hat he sill conte o entry on the bust 
ness )y 21, in all its nches. 
IS IN PRESS, His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
AND WILL BE PUBLISHED seamen! WITH THE ENGLISH EDITION FROM EARLY} Orders promptly, and in — of the Art, upon the 


wrnemacy nin vouee Ghebies tied wate po sunhatede iat ile efforts 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


No. 206.) 


FOR 


| (COMMENCING WITH THE FIRST WEEK IN JANUARY.) 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 





Tais Popalar Journal, the first and only one of its 
kind successfully established in the United States, 
is especially devoted to the interests of the Reapine 
Pusuic. 

Its Leavers embrace all subjects of general 
interest, handled in an independent style. 

Its Tates anp Sxetcues are by the best writers 
of our own country, or selected from choice 
foreign sources not generally accessible. 


Its Curonicte oF Passine Events is full and 
minute on all topics likely to interest the intelli- 
gent, embracing the LATEST INFORMATION on all 
subjects of Literature, Scrence, Art, Music, 
Drama, Porutan AmvusEMENT, anp Sociat Curr- 
CHAT. 

Its Lrrerary Notices aim at combining enter- 
tainment and piquancy, with the fullest and fairest 
exposition of every new book of value published. 

The Proceedings of the various Societies for 
DiscoverY oR Researcu throughout the country, 
are regularly reported in its columns. 


It contains every week Lists of all Books pub- 
lished in this country, and a Descriptive Catalogue 
of valuable works published abroad and not re- 


printed here. This information cannot be ob- | 


tained in any other single publication, and its 
value to ALL Reapers need not be dwelt upon. 


Its constant contributors are some of the most 
eminent authors of the country. 


It is the aim of its conductors to issue a Weekly 
Journal inferior to nove in America, in enlightened 
entertainment and efficiency. 

The new volume of the Lrrerarny Wor tp, as 
it will appear for the coming year, will sustain all 
the old elements of the Journal, with some popu- 
lar additions both of form and matter, suggested to 





1851. 


to our subscribers. These will consist in a better 

arrangement of the plan, an enlargement of some 

old features, and an introduction of new ones. 

The Lirenany Wortp will in future be thus 

arranged :— 

I. Several Leading Articles, illustrating in 
the handling of some timely topic, the 
general principles of the’ Journal in all 
its departments. 

II. Passages in advance of New and Impor- 

tant publications. 

III. Reviews of New Books. 

IV. A Catalogue Raisonné of Books pub- 
lished abroad, and not reprinted in this 
country. 

. Literary Intelligence and Gossip. 

. The Reports of Societies—the Oriental, 
Historical, Ethnological, &c., &c., 
communicated from original sources. 

Original Poems, Tales, Sketches. 

Communications of Correspondents on | 
various topics. | 

. Occasional Select Papers from Books, 

Periodicals, &c., at home and abroad. 

X. The Fine Arts—New Galleries, Paint- 
ings, Institutions, Prints, &c., with the 
Artists’ Gossip of the Week and Fo- 
reign Items. 

XI. Music and the Drama ; the Performances 

and Gossip of the Week. 

XIL. Facts and Opinions—a miscellany of 

novel incidents with comments upon 

the topies of the day, from all quarters 

—presented in a comprehensive, strik- 

ing, and picturesque form—paragraphs 
with the materials of an essay. 

XIII. Varieties ; Anecdotes, &c. 

XIV. Publisher's Circular; Book Announce- 

ments. 





us by experience, which cannot but be acceptable 


The Literary World contains from twenty to twenty-four quarto pages, and is issued every 
Saturday, at $3 00 per annum, always in advance. 


E. A. 


& G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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“The most reliable jouraal in the country for the inde- 
pendence of its literary criticisms. It is app:rently free 
from all cliquism, devoted to the interests of guod and 
true literature, and the public can trust its opinions con- 
cerniag the books read. the plays they visit. the pic- 
tures they look upon, the singers they listen to, the society 
and munners of which they are a part. As a true chronl- 
cle, therefore, of all that 4 taking piace in literature and 
p= arts, it has no equal in this country.’—Albany State 

egister. 


World is the only piper exclusively 
devoted to the impartial criticism of books and w 
of art in this country, and is mansged with great industry, 
ability, and jadgment.”— Evening Post. 

“Amongst the pernsanc nt literary features of this city,and 
forming one of the most Cdiiont digans of taste and jntel- 
lectus! culture in this country. is The Literary World, a 
jouroal which has nequired a wide reputation and a very 
high standing for the ability and «cholarship with which it 
is conducted by its editors, the Messrs. Dvycxinck. ‘The 
next volume for the coming year promixes to be of 
interest and popularity. nad will embrice new and attract. 


concerns 

whole race, should induce him peculiarly to interest him- 
self in those amovements of literature, art, science, and 
General culture which make the present age so much the 








orks |of general social interest out of the immediate range of the 


he |action which have been the 


* 
the Press: 
isuperior of the past. There is no community where intel- 
ligence is so much diffused as in ours, where the literary 
press has hitherto met with so little encouragement. The 
* Literary World’ is the only journal of its class which 
maintai.s the interests of American letters as a separate 
and distinct branch of public information, and the field for 
popular journalizing. It deserves a wide circulation in the 
interior of the United States, as well as in the Eastern ci- 
ties, as an able, entert_ining, and completely sustained 
newspaper, presenting every week a record of ali that 
jcomes under the head of literature, the fine arts, or matters 


daily press.”"— Nat. Intelligencer, Dec. 1850. 


“ The best specimen of a literary newspaper published in 
this country, is the ‘ Literary World’ of New York. It al- 
a contains copious notices and criticisms of the latest 
and best books published ; selections from the advanced 
sheets of admited works; excellent transiations from the 
{German and the French; remarks upon current transac- 
tions in the cirele of the Pine Arts; lists of standard books 
published in England, as well as descriptive advertisements 
of works issued and to be issued by our own publishing 
houses. Its criticisms are generally discriminating and 

and rarely does it happen that we deem it necessary to 
dissent {rom its Views on any literary topic. On social and 
religious it isstrict!y conservative —conservative, 
not in a blind adherence to all in the and 
bad, but to those well and long tried principles of belief aud 
preserving element in the 
Church and in Soctety. This paper not only enlists in its 
support accomplished regular contributors, whose articles 
are always read with pleasure, but it also occasionally 
graces its columns with papers from the polished pens of 
such writers as Professor Heary Keed of this city, and Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewis of New York. We recommend to our 
readers with configence the Literary World, and assure 
them that it will always be an elevating and refining influ- 
euce in the family."—Christian Chronicle ( Phila.), Jaw 1. 
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Science of Things Familiar. 


C. 8S. FRANCIS & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


A GUIDE 


TO THE 


SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE OF 
THINGS FAMILIAR. 


By Rev. Dr. BREWER, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


CAREFULLY REVISED AND ADAPTED FOR USE IN FAMI- 
LIES AND SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Price 63 cents. 


The unparalleled success of this book, of which 25,060 
copies have beea printed in two years in Great Britain, is 
a plain proof of its being acceptable. 

“ Every page is culculated to rivet the attention of even 
the most thoughtless.”— Educational Times. 


*“ We have never seen a work so philosophies! and yet 
s9 practical, so plain and yet so profound.”—Glasgow 
Examiner. 

“It would be difficult, if not quite impossible, to over- 
rate the value of this very popular volume. It is indeed 
4 most charming family book, aod the author has convey- 
ed in twenty-nine chapters an amount of useful informa- 
tion never before conveyed in any volume of similar 
dimensions.”"— Evangelical Magazine. 





Likewise, Just Ready. 
COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. 


A NEW EDITION. 
Price 25 cents; colored, 38 cents. 


TE DAISY; 
OR, CAUTIONARY STORIES, IN VERSE. 
Price 25 cents ; colored, 38 cents 


Nearly Ready. 
WAVERLEY POETRY; 


BEING THE POEMS SCATTERED THROUGH THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 





Including all those Poetical Mottoes, Fragments, Songs, 
Chants, &c., &c., attributed to Anonymous Sources, 
but presumed to be written by Sir Walter 
Scout. With Titles and Index. 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., 
252 Broadway. 


SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 


Corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street. 


jade 








‘THE undersigned artists, to whom Sattier’s Cosmoramas 

have given great delight as well as satisfaction in 
every respect, esteem it an agreeable duty to direct the 
attention of the public to these highly interesting works of 
art. Prof. Sattler is « rea) artist, who understands perfectly 
how to find the best points of view for his paintings, and to 
execute them with rare skill and power. The beholder 
seems to be transferred to Nature itself, and thus these 
views afferd the enjoyment of a personal visit to some 
of > most curious and picturesque spots of the old 
world. 





z Jn. Vanderiyn, Th, P. Rossiter, 
A. B. Durand, H. P. Gray, 
8. 8. Osgood, Th. Hicks, 
F. 0. C. Darley, J.F Kensett, 
jill tt G. W. Flagg, L. Lang. 
KNAPP’S THEOLOGY. 
1 volume 8vo. 


MACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES. 


1 volume royal 8vo, 


Will be sold at a bargain to close a concern, about 1000 
copies more or less of each of the above valuable Theo- 
logical Books. They are superior in paper and printing to 
most of the former Editions. They will be furnished 
folded and collated or bound in the ordinary style. A 
favorable opportunity for a good investment is here 


offered. 








For farther information address 
M. W. DODD, 
jil3t Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
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Prospectus for 185). 


HOLDEN’S enters on its seventh volume with 
the January number, and the Publishers now spe- 
cially invite the atteation of the American people 
to the peculiar advantages it offers, arising from 
its extraordinary cataPNess combined with an un- 
surpassed excellence. It is afforded at one poLLaR 
a year, while it is twice as large as many of the 
dollar magazines, and is filled with original 
Amenican literature of the highest character. 


‘ ‘The purpose of the Editors is to furnish a Maga- 
zine at so small a price as to be within the reach 
of the humblest, and so excellent as to be prized by 
the most intelligent—which shal! be mentally invi- 
gorating, enlightening, inspiring, and practical ; 
and which, possessed of a liberal, progressive, and 
earnest spirit, shall be taken to the homes and to 
the hearts of the American people—welcomed for 
its liveliness, remembered for its instruction, and 
cherished for its genial sentiment. They experience 
sincere satisfaction in knowing that by the carrying 
out of their purpose American genius is fostered, 
and that already Holden’s has had the privilege of 
jutroducing to the favorable regard of the country 
several authors of rare ability. 


A choice company of contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine by sympathy with its 
spirit, and admiration of the enterprise, whose 
devotion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles. 


* Rev. Henry Giles, the distinguished lecturer and 
essayist; the favorite authoress of “Susy L.’s 
Diary ;’ Mary M. Chase; the Misses Carey ; 
Caroline Cheesebro’; J.T. Headley ; Prof. Alden ; 
Dr. Dewey ; F. Saunders; Mulchinock ; Stod- 
dard ; and others of the best writers are its con- 
tributors. 


The Inivstrations of Holden’s are no unmean- 
ing fancy-pieces, but tasteful skercnes of American 
and European scenery, and portraits of the lead- 
ing men of the age. 


Biocraray, Lrrernary Reviews, and the Five | 


Arts will receive special attention. “ Erastus 
Stephen” will furnish letters from Europe. The 
series of “Uses and Abuses” will be continued, 
and also the Pu.rrr Portraits. 


© It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
ean be afforded at so small a price. It can be 
done only by having an immense circulation. 


The Terms are One Dollar a year, in advauce. 
A club of six supplied for $5, and one of twenty 
for $16, with a free copy for the forwarder of it. 


Specimen numbers furnished cratis. 


Address, post paid, 
FOWLER & DIETZ, 


No. 109 Nassau Street, New York. 


*,* Canvassers wanted throughout the country. 
14m 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND 
HAVE THIS WEEK PUBLISHED. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS: 
0) 


R, 
MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 
By CATHARINE CROWE, 


Author of “Susan Hopley,” “ Nightside of Nature,” &c. 

Price 50 cents. 

1. THE ACCUSATION, 

2 THE MONEY SEEKERS. 

3. THE MONK’S STORY. 

4. ANTOINE CHEAULIEU'S WEDDING DAY. 

5. THE BRIDE'S JOURNEY. 

6. ADVENTURES AT TERM. 


Very soon will be ready. 

THE LORGNETTE. Second Volume—comprising the 
Second Series of Twelve Numb profusely inter- 
spersed with characteristic illustrations drawn by Dar- 
ley, under the author's suggestions, and engraved in the 
first style of the Art. Price, bound in cloth, $1 25. 

MARY MATURIN: a Story of Social Distinctions. 

PETER THE WHALER. By Kingston. 

THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. By Herbert. 


Lately Published. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD, complete, with all the INustra- 
tive Engravings. Price 37} cis. 
a £: Peasant Love and Sorrow. By 


Alphonse martine. Second edition. Price 25 
cents. 


DINKS ON DOGS. By “ Frank Forester. 624 cts. 
A\ OLD COUNTRY HOUSE. By Mrs. Grey. 25 cts. 


bd: LEGATEE; a very Nice Woman. By Mrs. Stone. 
cts. 


THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. 124 ets. 
Sa DIARY. By the Author of Mary Powell. 
123 cts. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
die 222 Rroadway. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


ITS PRINCIPLES AND ELEMENTS. 
Dedicated to the Teachers of the United States, 


BY E. D. MANSFIELD, Esa. 
Author of Political Grammar, &c. 








Cable of Contents: 
The Idea of a Republic, 
‘The Means of Perpetunting Civil and Religious Liberty, 


The Teacher: his Qualifications, his Teuching, and his 
Character, 


The if Weatee—The Uy f Anson 
tility a t 

The Utility of History, : 

The Science of . 

Literature a Means uf Edacation, 

Conversation an Lastructor, 
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Price $!. 
Just published by A. S. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street. 


Rev. Dr. Cheever’s new Hymn Book. 
CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 
A Selection of Hymns and Tunes, 


DESIGNED FOR SOCIAL AND PRIVATE WORSHIP 
In the Lecture Room and the Family. 





meeting. 
most enduring kind) are placed 
hand page—fullowed by three or four Hymns, which 
selected as appropriate to each particuiar Tune. 





| ICONOG ENCYCLOPEDIA 


{Jan. 11, 


Science, Literature, and Art. 
SECOND EDITION. 


to announce to his and the public, t he has 
just returoed from Germany, where he bas arrange- 
ments fur the speedy and regular issue of the second +i- 
tion, which, owing to the rapid increase of the Subserip 
tions, has already become . The continuation 
of the first edition will be furn Subscribers monthly 
as heretofore ; whilst for the New Edition, a ‘ 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION IS OPENED, 
The New Edition will be issued in Parts, andat as short 
intervals as the care necessarily bestowed upon the 
Printing of the Steel Plates will allow. 

TEN STEEL-PLATE PRINTING PRESSES are con- 
stantly at work for this edition, and will farnish impres- 
sions erough to enable the publisher to issue the second 


edition 
In Semi-monthly Parts, 


so that it will be completed at the same time with th 
first edition, viz. in October, 1851. m4 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The Work will be Published in 


TWENTY-FIVE PARTS, 
ISSUED SEMI-MONTHLY, 


Commencing on the First of October. 


Each Part containe 20 beautifully executed Steel Plates, 
by the first Artists in Germany, and 0 pages of Letter. 


press. 

Price for the Twenty-five Parts, TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. payable at the rate of ONE DOLLAR on px- 
LIVERY OF EACH PaRT. 

Subscribers pledge themselves to take the numbers re- 
gularly as they are issued. On the other hand, they will 
at no time have tw pay for any part in advance. 

For farther particulars, plan of the work. &e., examine 
the pectus and specimea cupies atthe Publisher's, or 


at his Agents’. 
New York, RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
PUBLISHER, 
2 Barclay street (Astor House). 
AGENTS. 


Boston, Redding & Co.; Philadelphia. W. B. Zieber ; 
Buffalo, Geo. H. Derby & Co.; Cincinnati, Post & Uo. : 
Charleston, S. C., 8amuel Hart. Sen.; New Orleans, P. M. 
Norman. and the Book Trade generally. o5 tf 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAIT OF SIG. TERESA PARODTI, the great 
Cantatrice, executed by Crehen. Size 24x 36 inches, exch 
copy, plain, $2; colored, $4. 


PORTRAIT OF JENNY LIND (the best ever publish- 
ed). Sume size and price as the former. 


LA FIGURE, No. 37 to 42, by Lasalle, each plain, 62} 
cents ; tinted, 75 cents ; culored, dark ground, $2 50. 


ETUDES CHOISIES, No. 51 to 54, by Lasalle. Each 
plain, 75 cents ; tinted, $1 25; colored, dark 

JUST IN TUNE! painted ty 
artist, W. V. Mount. pomsenn. | 5 ome Each copy, 
Fut Gematiied gukes Vague 6 pRlias: hiss 

a Dp a tual, 

his instrument. It is a most characteristic platens 
and will command an extensive sale everywhere. 


STUART'S WASHINGTON. Executed by Favoli, in 
Paris. Size of life. Each copy. tinted. $2; colored, $3 75 
This is the on/y true likeness of Meters ward one 
which should be pisced in every American : 


Messrs. Goupil & Co. would ully call the atten- 
tion of the trade to their assoriment of French, 
German, and Italian Engravings, all of which may he had 
on the mc#t adventageous terms. Orders to with 
care and despatch. 


did 





the celebrated American 


GOUPIL & CO., 289 Brosdway. 





—— + —=--_v 
qe GOHNW-ORR) 


Encgrabers Wood) 


eS 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGAVING, 


where, with ee ee ee, 
in line, however 





large, in a superior style, with the utmost teh, and 
on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing «ll kinds of 
work are 
J. W. ORR, 
ad tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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VALUABLE CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





KUHNER'’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 


With Exercises, a Latin Reader, and Vocabularies. Translated and Remodelled by J. T. Cuamprin, Professor of Greek and Latin in 


A New Edition. 
Waterville College. 12mo. 


KUHNER’S PREPARATORY LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


Being an Introduction to the Latin Grammar. By J.T. Cuamrtin. 12mo. (In Press.) 


CROSBY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language. By Atrusvs Crossy, late Professor of Greek in Dartmouth College 12mo. 


CROSBY’S GREEK LESSONS; 


Consisting of Selections from Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Directions for the Study of the Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from English into 
Greek, and Vocabulary. By Atrnevs Crospy. 12mo. 


CROSBY’S ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. 


With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 12mo. pp. 288. 


WILSON’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


A New Edition. 12mo. 


LE BRUN’S TELEMAQUE. 12mo. 


Les Aventures de Télémaque, fils d’Ulysse, par M. Fénélon. New Edition. By Cuarzes Le Brun. 


TITUS LIVIUS. 


By Cuartts Forsom, Professor in Harvard College. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


A Practical Grammar of the German Language, by Cuartes Foren, formerly Professor of German in Harvard University. 12mo. 


FOLLEN’S GERMAN READER. 


For Beginners. A new Edition. 12mo. 





ADAMS'S ARITHMETICAL SERIES. 


CONSISTING OF 


ADAMS'S NEW ARITHMETIC. New revised edition, 12mo. ADAMS'S MENSURATION, MECHANICAL POWERS, AND MA- 


ADAMS'S KEY TO NEW ARITHMETIC. chinery. 12mo, 
ADAMS’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ; or, Mental Operations in Num- | ADAMS’S BOOK-KEEPING: with Journnat anp Leper. 
bers, being an Introduction to Adams’s New Revised Arithmetic. 


The above for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the United States. 


Boston, January 10, 1851. jill 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


DURING THE YEAR 1850. 





LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and Eng- 


lish Princesses connected with the Regal Succession of 


Great Britain. By Agnes Strickland. 6 vols. 12mo., 
embellished with Portraits and engraved ‘Title-pages. 
One volume now ready, Price $1 00. 


A witety Ancien pac eng ny = hed Greek ~~ 4 
man mere » Mythology, and taphy. B il- 
liam Smith, LL-D. "Tovlonl. with ddwelhe divrictithe 
Sen additions, by Charles Aathon, LL.D. 8vo. Sheep, 


A COPIOUS ANDCRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXI- 
CON, bosed on the lurger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. 
William Freund. With Additions and Corrections from 
the Lexicons of Gesner, Faccivluti, Sheller, Georges, &c. 
By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $5 00. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. A New Edition, revised, and in great 
tt rewritten. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LLP. 
oyal Svo. Muslin, $450 ; Sheep, $475; half caif, $5.00. 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, com- 
prising General Pathology, the Nature aud Treaument of 


Diseases, Morbid Stractures, &c. By James Copland, 
M.D. Edited, with Notes and large Additions, by Cho ries 
A. sam M.U. In 3 large octavo volumes, Muslin, $5 00 
each. 

HENRY SMEATON, a Jacobite Story of the Reign of 
George the First. By G. P. R. James, Esq, 8vo. Paper, 
50 cents. 

PICTORIAL FIBLD BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION ; 
or, Dlustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Sce- 
nery, Biography, Relics, and Traditions of the War for 
Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. Esq With over 
600 illustrations on wood by Lossing aod Barritt, chiefly 
from Onginal Sketches by the anther. To be completed 
in nbout 20 numbers. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents each, Nine of 
which are now ready. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS; his Fortunes and 
Misfortanes, his Friends, and his greatest Enemy. By 
W. M. Thackeray, Esq. Nearly completed. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents each No, 

THE LUTTRELLS; or, The Two Marriages. By F. 
Williams, Esq. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 


‘ THE ISLAND WORLD OF THE PACIFIC, being the 
Personal Narrative and Results of Travel through the 
Sandwich or Hawaiian Islands and other parts of Poly- 
nesia. By Rev. H. T. Cheever. Engravings. 12mo. 
Muslin. 

OLIVE. A Novel. By the author of * The Ogilvies.” 
8vu. Paper, 25 cents. 

A TREATISE ON POPULAR EDUCATION, for the Use 
of Parents and Teachers, and tor Young Persons of both 
sexes. Prepared and Published in accordance with a 
Resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives 

£ of the State of Michigan By Ira Mayhew, A.M., late 
Superintendent of Public Instuction. I2mo. Muslin, 
$i 00 

SINGLETON FONTENOY, R.N. By James Hannay, 
E-q. 8vo. Paper, 25 cents. 


HISTORY OF MADAME ROLAND. By J.8. C. Abbott. 


18mo. Muslin. 60 cents; Muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 
(Uniform with * Abbott’s Historical Series.’’) 


ALTON LOCKE. Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. 
12mo. Muslio, 75 cents. 


THE GREEN HAND. A “Short” Yarn. 8vo, Paper, 25 
cents, 

HARPER'S “EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Every 
Number of | ‘s Magazine will contain 144 octavo pages, 
in double -olumns, The volumes of a single yenr, 
therefore, will present nearly 2000 pages of the choicest 
of the Miscellaneous Literature of the Age. Terms, 
$3 00 a year, or 25 cents a number. Vol. J.. embracing 
the first six numbers, neatly bound in Muslin, price 
$2 00. 

CHALMERS'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. .Fdited by his 
Son in-law, Rev. William Hagna, DD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
12mo. Paper, 75 cents; Muslin, $1 00 per volume. 

ADDITIONAL MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH. By A. de 
Lamartine. 8vo. Paper, 12} cents. 

GENEVIEVE; or, the History of a Servant Girl. Trans- 
jated from the French of A. de Lamartine, by A. R. 
Scoble. 8Svo. Paper, 12) cents. 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. A Novel. By Mrs. Trol- 
lope. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 

THE COUNTRY YEAR-BOOK;; or, the Field, the Forest, 
ano the By William Howitt. I2mo. Muslin; 
874 cents. 

HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, considered in a 
few Of their Relations to the Blood. By George Moore, 
M.D. 18mo. Muslin, 50 cents. 


! 
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HISTORY OF THE CONFESSIONAL. By J. H. Hop- 
kins, D.D. 12mo. mustin, $1. 

THE PILLARS OF HERCULES: of, a Narrative of 
Travels in Spain and Morocco in 1848. By David 
— M.P. 2 vols. 12mo. paper, $1 40; muslin, 
81 70. 


HARPERS’ PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. A Revised 
— with an Appendix, containing a List of New 
or 


PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION. By the Author of 
“ The Discipline of Life.” 8vo, paper, 25 ets. 
HINTS TOWARDS REFORMS! in Lectures, Addresses, 


and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 12mo. 
muslin, $1. 
STANDISH THE PURITAN. a Tale of the American 


Revolution. By Eldred Grayson, Esq. 12mo. paper, 
75 cts ; muslin, $1. 

ANTONINA ; or, the Fall of Rome. By W. W. Collins, 
Esq 8vo. paper, 37} cts. 

THE DALTONS; or, Three Roads in Life. By Charles 
Lever, Esq. Price 6 cents per Number. 

AN EASTER OFFERING. By Fredrika Bremer. Trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. 8vo. paper, 6} cts. 

THE CONQUESI OF CANADA. By the Author of 
“ Hocheluga.” 2 vols, 12mo. muslin, $170; paper, 
$1 40. . 

ZANONI. A Novel. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 8vo. 
paper, 25 cts. 

HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By Jacob Abbott. 
18mo. muslin, 60 cents; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cents. 
Being the Eleventh Volume of “ Jdbott's J 
Histories.” . 

THE MAID OF ORLEANS. A Romantic Chronicle. 
By the Author of * Whitefriars.” 8vo. paper, 374 
cents. 

THE FEAR OF THE WORLD; or, Living for Appeur- 
ances. By the Brothers Mayhew. With Illustrations. 
Avo. paper, 25 cts. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by his 
Son-in law, John Wood: Warter, B.D. 3 vols. 8vo. 
paper, $1; muslin, $1.25 per vol. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Svo. paper, 25 ets. 

NED ALLEN; or, the Past Age. By James Hannay. 
8vo0 paper, 25 cts. 

WHITE JACKET; or, the World in a Man-of-War. 
at » ween Melville, Esq. J2mo. paper, $1; muslin, 

LIFE OF JOHN CALVIN. Compiled from Authentic 
Sources, and particularly from his Correspondence. 
By Thomas H. Dyer. Portrait. i2mo. muslin, $1. 

PRELECTIONS ON RUTLER’S ANALOGY, Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity, and Hill's Lectures in bi- 
vinity. Forming the 9th and tast Volume of “ Chal- 
~~ Posthumous Works.” 12wo. muslin, $1; sheep, 

THE WILMINGTONS. A Novel. 
8vo. paper, 25 cts, 

COSMOS : a Sketeh of a Physicai Description of the Uni- 
verse. Translated from the German, by E. C. Oué. 
12mo, paper, $1 50; muslin, $1 70. 

SKETCHES OF MINNESOTA, the New England of the 
——. a ith wpe ge of ane in that Territory dur- 

t uaymer 4 ith a Map. 12mo. ’ 
cts. ; muslin, 75 cts. se 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; or, the Duties of Man con- 
sidered in his Individual, Social. and Domestic Capaci- 
ties. By Andrew Combe, M.D. 18mo. muslin, 374 
cents. 

nate NOT HEARTS. A Novel. By Janet W. 

inson. 8vo. paper, 25 cts 

ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Designed 


By Mrs. Marsh. 


and sixty Woodeuts. 12m0. m 

sheep, 75 cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION, considered with Rela- 
tion to the of Dietetics. By Andrew 
MD. With 18mo. muslin, 374 cts. 

HISTORY UF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 
Jacob Abbott. i2mo. muslin, 60 cts. ; ney og 
edges, 75 cts. Being the 10th volume of “ Abbott's : 
trated Histories.’ 

CONSTANCE LYNDSAY; or, the Progress of Error. 
By C.G. H.  8vo. paper, 25 cts. 

SIR EDWARD GRAHAM ; or, Rail 8s lators. B 
Catharine Sinclair. 8vo. Bae ang* ny i ¥ 

DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. By G. R. P. James, 

12mo. paper, 75 cts. ; muslin, $1. 


cts.; 
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asa Text-book for Academies, High 8c Col- 
legen, By Alongo Gray, M.A. ‘lasted bf threo 
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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ROBERT 
Southey, LL.D. Edited by his Son, Rev. C. C, 
Sou , M.A. With a Portrait. In Six Parts, 8vo. 
paper, 25 cents each ; or, muslin, $2. 


ADELAIDE LINDSAY. A Novel. Edited by Mrs, 


Marsh 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 
HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. By Jacob Ab- 
bott. 18m. muslin, 60 cents ; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. 


Being the 13th Volume of “ 4dbott's Illustrated His- 


FIVE YEARS OF A HUNTER’S LIFE IN THE FAR 
Interior of South Africa. With Notices of the Native 
Tribes, and Anecdotes of the Chase of the Lion, Elc- 
phant, Hi amus, Giraffe, Rhinoceros, &c. By R. 
G. Cumming. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 12in0. mus- 
lin, $1 75. 

THE RECENT PROGRESS OF ASTRONOMY, espe- 
cially in the United States. By Elias Loomis, M.A. 
12mo. muslin, $1. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN ITS ELEMENTS 
and Forms. With a History of its Origin and Develop 
ment, — oo yes SB erage Fowler. 

Designed for Use in Colleges a vols. 8vo. muslin, 

$! 50; sheep, $1 75. 


HISTORY OF DARIUS THE GREAT. By Jacob Ab- 
hott. 18mo. muslin, 60 cents ; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts, 
Being the 12th Volume of “ Abbott's [llustrated Histo- 
ries. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS: comprising, The Present 
Time, Prisons, Downing Street, The New Down- 
ing Street, Stamp Orator, Parliaments, Hudson's Statue, 
Jesuitism. Edited by Thomas Carlyle. 12mo. muslin, 
5 cents. 


JULIA HOWARD. A Romance. By Mrs. Bell Martin. 
8ve. paper, 25 cents. j ; 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, with Reminis- 
cences of Friends and Contemporaries. Portrait. 2 
vols. 12mo. mastin, $1 50. 

HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
re ee By Edward Gibbon. With Notes by 
the Rey. H. H, Milman. A new Edition, to which is 
added a com Index of the whole Work. 6 vols. 
12mo. paper, $1 80; cloth, $2 40. 


‘| HISTORY OF ENGLAND from the Accession of James 


It By Thomas Babington Macaulay. From the last 
Lo Edition. Vols. 1. and U., 12mo. paper, 30 cts. ; 
el 40 cents per vol. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar to the Abdication of James II., 1688. By David 
Hume, Esq. A new ition, with the Author's last 
Corrections and Improvements. To which is prefixed a 
short Account of his Life, written by Himself. 6 vols. 
12mo. paper, $! 80; cloth, $2 40; sheep, $3. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
By William Beattie, M.D. With an In Let- 
4 Washington Irving, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, 


ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSO- 
y. at the Royal Institution in the Years 
1806. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, M.A. 

12mo. muslin, $1. 

A SECOND BOOK IN GREEK: containing Fystax, with 
Reading Lessons in Prose; Prosody, and the Dialects, 
with Reading Lessons in Verse; forming a sufficient 
—_€ Grammar. By J. M‘Clintock, D.D. 12mo. sheep, 

cents, 


LETTICE ARNOLD. By Mrs. Marsh. 8vo. paper, 10 
cents. 

DR. JOHNSON: his Religious Life and Death. 12mo. 
muslin, $1. 

THE PROFESSOR’S LADY. Translated from the Ger- 

by Mary Howitt. Engrav- 


THE SHOULDER. KNOT ; or, Sketches of the Three-fold 
Life of Mat S pry of the 17th Century. By Rev. 
B. F. Tefft. . paper, 60 cents ; muslin, 75 cents. 

THE OLD OAK CHEST. By G. P.R.James, Esq. 8vo. 
paper, 37} cents. __ ae on 

RAILWAY ECONOMY: a Treatise on the new Art of 


its M t P ts, and 
Commercial, Finnncial, and Soci with an Exposition 
of the Practical Results of the Railways in Operation in 


lic. By A.de Lamartine. 12mo. paper, 374 cents; mus- 
lin, 50 cents. 


REGINALD HASTINGS; or, a Tale of the 'Troables in 
1648. By Eliot Warburton, Esq. 8vo. paper, 25 cents 


. ™ 


